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CHAPTER I. 


“Turs is better than Newport or Saratoga, 
father,’ said Maggie Sutherland, turning her 
beautiful eyes from the surrounding scenery to 
her parent’s face. 

“You are hasty in your judgment; you will 
weary of this before the end of a month,” 
remarked Louise, gravely. 

* Never !”? said Maggie. 

** Never—no, never! it is delicious!’ cried 
Blanche, jumping up and down two or three 
times upon the elastic turf. “I am positively 
obliged to you, papa, for becoming poor, since it 
has compelled us to live here. Who would have 
thought ‘Out West’? was such a nice place, so 
romantic, and to have to live in a log-house !”’ 

The hour, the scene, and the group were 
admirable. It was five o’clock in the afternoon 
of a fair June day. A broad, bright river rolled 
away into the sunny distance before the eyes 
of the four persons standing upon its banks ; 
behind them a thick wood broke the gold of the 
slant sunlight into emerald arches, over which 
the countless leaves kept up a murmurous 
whisper. 

The boat which had left this party upon the 
shore was fading out of sight against the northern 
sky, as she swept on with speed towards the 
Sault St. Marie. Beneath a cluster of elms which 
grew upon the gently sloping banks in advance 
of a boundless forest of pines, stood a log-hut; 
and by the empty furniture-boxes which were 
scattered around, and the blue smoke curling out 
of the stick chimney, it seemed already some- 
what prepared for its expected occupants. The 
owner of the hut with his three daughters stood 
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upon the bank. He was a man of cultivation 
and society, whose wealth had been swept from 
him suddenly by speculation, leaving him only 
this possession in the western wilderness, out of 
his once immense estates. He had never troubled 
himself to inquire into its beauties or capabili- 
ties while he had country houses on the Hudson, 
and marble palaces in the city; but when he 
found himself without palace or country house, 
he bethought him to search out this hidden 
corner, and, if it was habitable, to retire to it for 
the present, from the commiseration of friends 
and the triumph of enemies. So that when, a- 
few weeks previous to this time of his present 


’ arrival, the steamer had dropped him upon this 


bit of beautiful earth, he was as much delighted 


; as surprised to find it so’ inviting, and began 


already to imagine himself again rich upon the 
prospects of its future value. 
** My daughters are sensible girls,” he solilo- 


> quized as he gazed around ; “ they can make for 


themselves sources of amusement, and live for 
awhile without society. As for me, I am tired 
of it!” 

He forgot that his children were young, and 
curious to taste of the pleasures of which he had 
grown weary ; and was almost displeased with 
the dismay they expressed, when, upon his 
return, he announced to them that as soon as 
they could prepare themselves, they must accom- 
pany him into the wilderness. 

“It is barbarous!” said Blanche, weeping, 
**and I shall be so afraid of the Indians.” 

‘There are no Indians to be afraid of, I 
suppose,” murmured Maggie, “but we can 
never go out to gather wild-flowers or berries, 
for fear of the terrible rattlesnakes.” 
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“ The rattlesnakes are as few as the Indians,” 
said the more gentle and older Louise. “ We 
shall have nothing to fear but ourselves, 
If we are resolved to be miserable, we will be. 
I, for one, am ready to do as our father thinks 
best.” 

* You are a brave girl,” replied Mr. Suther- 
land, kissing her; and as the others were ambi- 
tious to merit his approval also, they made 
prodigious attempts to be cheerful—Blanche 
murmuring, sotto voce— 

‘Was there ever, ever a young girl, before 
me, torn from the anticipations of Newport, 
from the home of her'childhood, from her 
youthful associations, from her beautiful, beauti- 
ful walks through the avenue, and those loves 
of things to see at Stewart’s and the Dusseldorf 
Gallery, and her best friends, and the opera, and 
the confectioners, and doomed to be imprisoned 
in a hateful log-house among the savages ? never, 
never, never!’’ and she stifled a quiet little sob, 
which had crept into her throat and broken her 
last sentence. 

So here they were upon their new domains. 
Louise sat upon a heap of baggage, sedate and 
dignified in her travelling-dress, looking with 
something like regret at the fading boat, whose 
merry party had just bidden them farewell. 
She was twenty, fair and noble to look upon, 
and distinguished by an elegant and somewhat 
cold demeanor. She had been three seasons in 
society ; yet, for some reason concealed in her 
own bosom, was as yet neither married nor 
engaged. 

Maggie had torn off her hat and veil, and 
thrown them at her feet, her large dark eyes, 
the only really beautiful feature she possessed, 
dilating and shining with enthusiasm. She was 
eighteen, and, we are almost afraid to write it, a 
bit of a poet; though, as no one out of the family 
suspected it, it did not prevent her brilliant 
spirits, quick sympathy, and graceful manners 
from making her a favorite. 

Blanche was fluttering about like a bird ; now 
peering into her father’s face, or curiously 
towards the cottage, thrusting her small shoe 
into the faces of violets with a dainty sauciness, 
and tossing pebbles into the river. It did look 
strange to see Aer there! And yet what more 
beautiful surroundings could be found for one 
so beautiful? For Blanche, as yet not seventeen, 
was going to be the belle of the family. The 


lustre of her eye, the bloom of her cheek, the 
sweetness of her lip, the tones of her voice, the 
motion of her step, had a correspondent and 
unspeakable loveliness, which was hers alone. 
* T declare, papa,” she spoke again, suddenly, 





“we shall all be old maids if we live here, 


wasting our sweetness on the desert air! I had 
not thought of that before.” 

‘* We shall have to people these solitudes with 
ideal men, and be content with them. I know 
that J can conjure up a spirit superior to those 
Newport idlers,” replied Maggie, while Louise 
looked off upon the river with a sigh, and said 
nothing. ‘“ What would Maud Arabesque think 
of it?” she continued. ‘ She would die of abso- 
lute stagnation of soul in less than two weeks.” 

*“*Now, my dears, I should not wonder if 
something very tragic or romantic, or at least 
amusing, should happen to us, even in this out- 
of-the-way place,” said Mr. Sutherland, “ and 
my proposition is, that Maggie, who is so fond 
of paper and ink, shall keep a faithful account 
of our adventures through the ensuing year, 
beginning from the present moment.” 

**Oh, papa, what a delightful man you are!” 
was the assent of the youngest to the proposal, 
and giving her literary sister a little hug around 
her waist, she continued, ** Don’t you refuse, 
Passion-Flower” (Passion-Flower was her pret- 
tiest name for Maggie, which she only gave her 
when in most excellent humor), “ will you? It 
will be so admirable to read to Maud and the 
others, to make them open those magnificent 
eyes which were so languishing and listless at 
the seaside.” 

** Provided there should be anything to make 
them open their eyes,” suggested Louise. 

** Well, I am willing to make the attempt,” 
said Maggie; “still, I apprehend that, after a few 
pages, recounting how we learned to get break- 
fast and wash dishes ; how one night we heard a 
wolf howl in the forest and were dreadfully 
frightened ; how we have a bird concert every 
morning; and how a dirty old Indian put his 
head in at the door and grunted a wish for ‘ fire- 
water’—our journal will waste away into a 
blank sheet for want of sustenance.” 

“You must begin at all events,” was the 
unanimous conclusion of the party; and as 
Blanche began to complain of hunger, they were 
reminded that they had not yet taken a peep into 
their future home. 

Maggie plucked a branch of a wild-rose bush, 
and, running forward to the threshold, held it 
over the heads of the others as they entered, to 
symbolize the beauty, love, and simplicity which 
were to be the penates of the new household. 

If Louise, who being the eldest felt the most 
responsibility resting upon her, had not been of 
a brave heart and substantial mind, she would 
have been discouraged at the first glance. There 
was but one main room, which ran the whole 
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length of the house, leaving upon one side a row 
of small windows, and upon the opposite a row 
of doors, which doors opened into four little 
sleeping-rooms. A carpenter, whom Mr. Suther- 
land had engaged at the nearest village, had, 
however, erected a rough shanty against the 
back end of the house, which was to serve 
during the warm weather fora kitchen. It was 
out of the stick chimney of this addition that 
the smoke was curling; for the man, having been 
at work when the furniture arrived, had kindly 
set up the cook-stove, and such other articles as 
he felt at liberty to handle. Consequently there 
were chairs to sit upon, and a table to receive 
their outside travelling apparel. 

The girls looked around the great rude room, 
and then silently into each other’s faces ; a simul- 
taneous and hearty burst of laughter relieved the 
apprehensions of their father, who was secretly 
trembling for the effect of this introduction. 

Well done, my children! I am glad to hear 
you laugh. I think I shall have courage to 
commence work with a good-will ;” and he gave 
them each a kiss before he passed out the back 
door to find his man. 

**Wa’al! so you have arriv’?” asked the 
carpenter, who was just coming out of the forest 
with some dry sticks to replenish the fire. 
** You ’ll find the work you give me all done; 
the kitchen’s up, you see, and the purtition 
through the bed-room, and the ruf’s mended so 
that it’ll not leak this season. And I jist 
thought I’d put up the stove and the kittle over, 
and have a fire, so that you could be gettin’ you 
something to eat; for it aint like as it is in town, 
where you can go to the grocery and buy things. 
I see you’ve got a barrel of flour and other 
things like to last a good while.” 

* Yes, I thought of the provisions,” replied 
Mr. Sutherland, smiling. ‘I am much obliged 
to you for doing your work so promptly; and 
now, as it is towards evening, if you will assist 
me, we will unbox these beds and set them up, 
and move the rest of the furniture into the 
house.” 

“But first, father, will you not open the 
flour-barrel, and the tea-chest, and the sugar- 
barrel, and the crockery-crate, so that I can 
prepare supper?” asked Louise, coming out into 
the kitchen with an apron tied over her beauti- 

' ful travelling-dress. 

| The carpenter, who had removed his hat with 
a genuine impulse of respect, and remained 
gazing while the young lady spoke, burst forth 
as soon as she retired— 

* Bless my heart, sir, you ha’int brought that 
young cretur’ to live out here in the woods, 
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have ye? She don’t look as if she could stand 
it; it’ll be awful lonesome for her; she’s a 
ra’al lady, no mistake.” 

“TI have two other daughters to keep her 
company,” was the reply. “They are good 
girls, and would be happy anywhere with each 
other.” 

Still the father sighed; perhaps he doubted 
what he asserted. Youthful spirits, however 
elastic, will gradually lose their happy rebound 
after being long depressed by solitude. 

Now all were busy. Mr. Sutherland, himself 
a very indolent person, took life from the 
animated manner in which those fair young 
beings entered into the spirit of the occasion. 
While the bedsteads were going up, Louise 
consulted her “ cook-book,” and Maggie and 
Blanche arranged the table. 

‘‘ Where is the silver, Louise?’ I want some 
knives and spoons, and the cake-basket,”’ cried 
Blanche, after she had carefully disinterred the 
tea-set from the straw in which it had been 
packed, washed it, and placed it upon the table. 

“Tt is in my smallest trunk, dear ; but I think 
that you will have to dispense with the basket 
until I get time and eggs to bake some cake for 
it.”’ 

“ Not I,” laughed the young girl; “ did not I 
go to our baker’s almost the last thing, and buy 
a plum-cake large enough to last us half a 
year?” 

‘¢ Blanche was born with a ‘ sugar-tooth,’ ” said 
Maggie; “trust her to remember the sweets. 
You have got a streak of flour down the side of 
your cheek, Louise.” 

“And you’ve torn your dress on the nails in 
that box, my dear Maggie.” 

“And you have dipped your head into the 
crockery crate, lady Blanche, until your curls 
are most elegantly adorned with chopped straw.”’ 

*‘ At least there is no one to admire our addi- 
tional charms,” said the pet, as she shook her 
bright curls gayly, and tossed them back from 
her glowing face. 

* Now, this is my cake, girls, and if you are 
saucy to me, you shall not have any. Shall I 
put on a plate for the carpenter?” she whispered 
to her older sister. 

“He does not seem to be very uncouth, and 
he is clean enough in his dress. I suppose it is 
the custom out West, child, and we must con- 
form to it.” 

‘‘ Not a very bad custom, either. I do not 
know what right we have to feel aversion or 
disgust for any brother human soul that is 
decently encased. We are servants now our- 
selves, you know.” 
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“Did my fastidious Blanche say that?” ex- 
claimed Louise softly, looking into that Working 
face with a grave smile. 

Well! I’ve always been a republican, have 
I not?” 

* Very democratic in some of your principles, 
my pretty sister; but I think that I have seen 
the haughty blood burn in your cheeks at the 
approach of some coarser clay to your ‘ ermined 
pride.’ ” 

“Ah! vice, or filth, or sensuality, or mobo- 
cracy is dreadful, Louise, is it not? but nothing 
else is to be despised;”? and as she flitted 
around, finishing the arrangements of the table, 
she sung to herself— 


“ What right can you have God’s other works to scorn, 
despise—revile them 
In the gross, as mere men, broadly—not as noble 
men, forsooth— 
But as Pariahbs of the outer world, forbidden to assail 
them, 
In the hope of living, dying, near that sweetness of 
your mouth.” 


Soon the tinkling of the little bell announced 
tea. The carpenter went down to the river and 
washed his face and hands therein; took a 
wooden comb from his pocket and smoothed his 
hair, put on his jacket, and joined the company 
around the board. Louise had laid aside her 
apron ; a flush of pleasing pride kindled in her 
cheek as she saw the gratified glance her father 
east upon her as she handed him his tea. 

* This, at least, looks like home,” he said. 

A plate of light white biscuits warm from the 
oven had rewarded the care she took in making 
them; there was a dish of West India sweet- 
meats, and the basket of cake which Blanche 
had provided, A roll of butter and pitcher of 
milk they had purchased from the steward of 
the boat. 

“What will we do for milk when this is 
gone ?” was a question which suddenly occurred 
to Maggie. 

“We must have a cow, I suppose,” replied 
the head of the family. ‘Do you know where 
I can purchase a good cow, Mr. Higgins?” 

“Yes. Pve got a fust-rate one that Pve 
about made up my mind to sell. Can’t find a 
better cow nowhere in this part of the country!” 

“Oh, papa, don’t buy ‘the cow that gives 
buttermilk,” cried Blanche, laughingly; “TI 
detest sour milk.” 

Mr. Higgins stared in her mischievous face a 
moment, and then burst into a loud laugh which 
shook the table. 

“I thought, maybe, you was in arnest,” he 
-emarked. 





** But who will milk the cow 2”? was the ques- 
tion suggested by the practical Louise. 

* Sure enough !”? ejaculated Mr. Sutherland. 

“T°ll larn ye, in welcome,” said the good- 
natured carpenter. “ You can larn in three 
minits.” 

“If I must, I must,” sighed the gentleman, 
Just then, looking up and catching Blanche’s 
eyes resting upon him full of amusement, he 
colored. 

“It is nothing to washing dishes, papa,” she 
said. 

And so, to avoid being shamed by the superior 
courage of his children, he was obliged to put a 
cheerful countenance upon the matter. 

After tea Mr. Higgins started for home—a 
walk of nine miles, as he lived just a mile 
nearer than the nearest village—promising to 
return the next forenoon with the cow, and also 
to get some articles in town which Mr. Suther- 
land, with all his forethought, had forgotten to 
provide, as well as a few which were of his own 
suggestion—milk-pans and a churn, “ For,” 
he said, “‘ the young ladies would hev to make 
butter, or, most probable, go without, a good 
part of the time, as he judged their father 
wouldn’t care to walk to Smithfield often; 
though, for his part, he didn’t think nothing of 
ten miles and back.” 

The dishes were washed up by the two older 
girls, who declared that Blanche, having such a 
horror of that operation, should be freed from 
performing it, for the present at least. 

* Keep your fingers as dainty white as you 
please,” said Maggie. ‘Poor papa is such a 
lover of beautiful things that he will need some- 
thing to be as pretty and delicate as possible in 
the midst of our plainness, and it shall be you, 
Blanche. Yes, that shall be your duty—to be 
as elegant, as sweet, as lovely as you can be, 
that he may have something to love and admire.” 

* Now, Maggie dear, how can you be so fool- 
ish about me? I shall share the privations and 
the toil, of course; and tears came into 
Blanche’s innocent eyes. 

A weary family it was which slept that night 
for the first time under the roof of a log-house ; 
too weary to think much of the novelties or 
inconveniences of their new situation, but 
reaping the first reward of moderate and cheer- 
ful labor, in a slumber deep and refreshing. So 
that the morning found them buoyant and 
undismayed, though surrounded by tasks that 
they knew but poorly how to perform. 

**Our one apartment is too large; let us pro- 


ceed to divide it up into such rooms as we have 
need of,” said Louise, and laughed at the in- 
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quiring looks of her companions. “ First,” she 
continued, “ we will divide off the upper por- 
tion for our parlor; the middle shall be sitting- 
room and library, the lower end our dining-room. 
It is true that the walls which divide them will 
be intangible, but they will exist in our minds, 
and, being only in imagination, will be all the 
more cool and stately this warm weather. Quite 
a magnificent suit, if we only fancy the folding- 
doors thrown open.” 

The very oddity of the arrangement gave 
them an impulse to perform wonders; and 
though their limbs ached, and their cheeks were 
as flushed as though they had been standing all 
night through a fashionable party, yet they 
hardly thought of their fatigue. 

A rich carpet was laid down on the rough 
floor at the “ parlor” end, and allowed to extend 
through the central apartment, where it was 
met by the straw-matting which marked the 
boundaries of the dining-room. A few elegant 
pieces of furniture, which had seemed to them 
indispensable, had been brought from their city 
home; and their pictures, those which they had 
not been obliged to part with, were hung upon 
the wall, their glittering frames contrasting 
strangely with the unhewn, unplastered logs 
against which they were suspended. But all 
disagreements of that kind furnished subjects of 
merriment. 

One thing the girls had insisted upon—that, 
even though their jewels and bijouterie were 
disposed of, the books and the piano should go 
with them, to be the friends and companions of 
their solitude. The sacrifice of neither had been 
necessary ; their ornaments were still their own ; 
to please their tastes or each other, they had the 
means of adorning themselves with those costly 
trifles which had grown dear by ownership and 
habit. 

* Oh! what shall we do fora place to arrange 
our books?” asked Maggie of her father, when 
the box was opened which contained them. 

“Mr. Higgins must make us some shelves 
this afternoon ; no matter if they are of pine 
boards; he can plane them off a little, and they 
will then be more respectable than the walls.”’ 

“Can you and he set up the piano without 
other help?” asked Louise. 

“ ] shall be almost afrdid to trust him, because 
he will be awkward about it; and it must not 
remain out another night. That is a dilemma.” 

“ We have performed about eleven Herculean 
tasks to-day; perhaps we could assist at a 
twelfth one.” But Maggie’s ambitious courage 
was much greater than her real strength. 

So with labor and mirth, sighs, momentary 





despair, and renewed laughter, the hours rolled 
on. 

Mr. Higgins appeared punctually in a one- 
horse wagon, in which the churn, a wash-tub, 
and sundries were stowed, and with the all- 
important cow tied with a rope to the latter 
part. He set’ to work expeditiously upon the 
shelves, and, in the course of the day, Mr. 
Sutherland received his first visit from his 
nearest neighbor, a squatter who had settled 
down about two miles from them, and who did 
away with the piano difficulty by lending the 
required aid. So that, at sunset, the house was 
in tolerable order. 

* Oh, that we could have this room daguerreo- 
typed and sent to Maude Arabesque!” mur- 
mured Maggie, as she stood at this side, and that, 
to obtain an effect of the whole upon the camera 
of her mind. 

An immense mirror, which could just be 
crowded between the floor and the low ceiling, 
occupied the space between the front door and 
window, reflecting the velvet tapestry below, 
and the smoky beamsabove. A sculptured vase 
of antique marble stood before it; the piano, 
with a “scene upon the Hudson,” landscape, 
hung over it, set against the bed-room wall, and 
between the windows opposite an oval rosewood 
table covered with exquisite trifles. A small 
sofa of crimson brocatelle, and two old-fashioned 
carved chairs which the girls would not part 
with, and a picture between each window, 
completed the furnishing of the “ parlor’ part. 
The “ library” portion was continued in a range 
with the piano, the space between two bed-room 
doors being filled with shelves, down to a writing- 
desk which held some beautiful writing mate- 
rials, portfeuilles, and a bust of Shakspeare, Mr. 
Sutherland’s especial favorite. Over against 
the book-shelves, by a window which com- 
manded a view of a lovely bend in the river, 
were the sewing-chairs, and pretty mother-of- 
pearl inlaid work-table of the young ladies. 
And then (alas that the necessities of life so 
crowd upon its beauties, and that the “‘ addition” 
outside was so exposed to the weather!) came 
the dining apartment, in which were congregated 
not only the usual table and dresser, but more 
articles of use and ugliness than we can think 
of—the flour and sugar barrels, the tea-chest, a 
long shelf covered with the et ceteras of house- 
keeping, one trunk, one dressing-bureau which 
the bed-rooms were too small to accommodate, 
one large historical painting, one chest of linen, 
two little shelves serving as store-room for 
sundry jars of pickles and sweetmeats and 
Blanche’s fruit-cakes, and a dozen things besides. 
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** Who could have dreamed that it would ever 
come to this!” sighed Louise; and as the reac- 
tion, after so much excitement, began to unnerve 
her, the tears dropped slowly down her cheeks. 

“This? I tell you I like it—I do, really!” 
said Maggie; “that is, for a little time. I 
should not like to live here always; but only 
think what a rich fund of experience we will 
have all the rest of our days. Papa’s pine- 
lands may some day soon turn into gold 
immense sums of gold, too—and then we will 
return to our proper sphere, prepared to enjoy 
it a thousand times more than if we had never 
been banished from it. And we will know— 
oh, we will know so much—and such amusing 
things! We will make those indolent girls open 
their eyes at our stories. Why, darling, 1 would 
not go back now, if I could!” 

“It’s Maggie that’s the philosopher now, 
Lady Louise; you will lose your right to the 
title,”’ laughed Blanche. 

“T know that it is foolish of me. I think I 
must be very weary to indulge in such emotion ;” 
and Louise brushed away her tears with her old 
gentle smile. 

“ There, dear, that’s right; cheer up, and let 
us go and see how papa gets along milking the 
cow. I know he hates it ;” and Blanche led the 
way out the back door. “ Softly,” she whis- 
pered, with her lily finger on her glowing lip; 
* do not let him hear us.” 

On tiptoe the three stole out to where Mr. 
Sutherland, with his back to the house, was 
attempting for the first time to “ milk the cow.” 
A small, very small, stream of milk rewarded 
his unskilful squeezing, and that, tiny as it was, 
chose usually all directions, except into the tin- 
pail which sat between the experimenter’s 
knees. Now it went fizz, straight into his 
eyes; now in a snowy mist over his black cloth 
pantaloons; and, anon, it would shoot over to 
the other side into the faces of a cluster of 
wild-roses that were blushing at the unpastoral 
performance. 

* Gently there, gently. Get up!’ murmured 
the operator, who, unlearned in the dialect of 
cows, was talking to the animal, who did not 
stand quite still over his inflictions, as he would 
have to his pair of black ponies. 

The girls stuffed their handkerchiefs into 
their mouths. 


Tinkle, tinkle, in the tin-pail. At last the 


thin white current, rightly guided, began to ring 
into the bucket until it drowned its music in 
frothy accumulations. 

“Gently, 1 say—whoa!” cried the milker; 3 


| 





but he spoke too late; a sudden kick sent the 
pail and its contents against him. 

Mr. Sutherland was a gentleman, and never 
made use of profane language, but a long word 
of some kind was coming to his lips, when the 
merry shout of three sweet voices immediately 
behind him caused him to start with dismay and 
confusion. 

“Go right back into the house, all of you! 
Are you not ashamed to come stealing out to 
laugh at my discomfiture!” he cried, turning 
very red, but joining in the merriment. ‘ Take 
care, little one; I may conclude to let the task 
devolve upon you.” 

* Well, if it were not for making my wrists 
enlarge, I should not care,” exclaimed the young 
beauty, whose saucy eyes were more than her 
dignified parent could bear with composure. 
* But,” holding out her soft, small hands with 
their delicate dimpled wrists, “you can see, 


papa— 


* These little hands were never made’ ”— 


“To milk the dun cow, which ne’er offered 
to stir,” concluded Maggie, for her. 

“Let us take pity upon him, and leave 
father to conclude his performance in peace,” 
said Louise, “‘while we walk down to the 
river’s edge for a little while.” 

* This is beautiful ; this rests me and refreshes 
me,” spoke the poet sister, as she flung herself 
down upon the bank, and rested her cheek in 
her hand. 

The rosy glow of sunset still lingered on the 
water, and softened and brightened the opposite 
shore. A balmy south wind, which had been 
blowing through the afternoon, had wafted two 
or three large vessels up the current, and, now 
dying away, left them idle here and there, their 
snowy sails tinged with crimson, and their tall 
masts standing against the purple heaven. 

** Place a villa here upon this swell and break 
the opposite shore into a more rude and lofty 
ledge, and I should think we were by our own 
dear Hudson.” 

“Ah, Louise, if we only were!” said the 
changeful Blanche; and, as a homesick pang 
struck through her heart, she burst into tears, 
and hid her face in her sister’s lap. 

** We shall learn to“love this, dear Blanche; 
see, how pure and clear the water is, and what 
fine white sand at the bottom. This is the very 
place to bathe; no one to disturb us, and such 
a safe and pleasant place; it will be delicious, 
these warm evenings.” 

Blanche, who was very fond of bathing in 
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the sea, and who had become quite a swimmer 
under her father’s instructions, brightened up at 
this, and was for trying the water that very 
night, but Louise thought their fatigue made it 
imprudent ; and they returned to the house, to 
take care of the small quantity of milk which 
had been secured through great exertion, to talk 
a little over the future, to read a chapter in the 
Bible, and to go, sleepy, to bed. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Do you know,” asked Maggie, about five 
o’clock the next afternoon, as Louise was be- 
ginning her preparations for tea, “ that there are 
thousands of small sweet strawberries growing 
in the’ edge of the wood? I saw them when I 
went out to meet papa as he was coming home 
with the birds, but I did not point them out to 
him, because I wished to surprise him with a 
dish for supper. Do not tell Blanche, either; 
and I will take this little basket and gather it 
full before your muffins are done.” 

She tied on her broad-brimmed gypsy hat, 
took the basket, and stole out into the wood 
without being missed by Blanche, who was at 
the piano, or her father, who was dreaming over 
a book at the window. 

The berries were in such profusion, that, 
having as many as she desired in a few moments, 
she deserted them for the violets that were 
clustered in little azure patches in the sunny 
spots. Maggie had always loved them; and 
here they grew, so blue, so large, so pure and 
serene-looking, that she held them in her hands 
and to her bosom with positive delight. Tying 
them together with long, fine grass, she made a 
wreath which she placed upon her head, swing- 
ing her hat upon herarm. She had never been 
in so great and deep a forest before; she grew 
grave but happy as she wandered deeper into 
the everlasting shadows, the tall pine tops, so 
far above her, making a fine and reedy sound. 

**T must return in time to prepare my berries,” 
she said to herself, as the tangled vines and 
underbrush began to make her way difficult, 
and, turning to retrace her steps, she saw a 
young man coming towards her out of the 
depths of the wilderness. The moment their 
eyes met, he fell flat upon his face before her, 
with his arms extended straight down his 
sides. 

“Tf that is Western gallantry, it is more exces- 
sive than graceful,” thought the young girl, her 
beautiful eyes dilating a little with astonishment. 
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While she was still hesitating in what manner 
to return this humble salute, the stranger sprang 
to his feet. 

*Do not imagine,” he said, his face some- 
what suffused with embarrassment, but in a 
careless, self-posse$sed manner, “that it was 
owing to the sudden power of your beauty, 
madam, that I thus fell before you. I am a 
surveyor; this is my compass. If, in stumbling 
against this vine, I had saved myself by throw- 
ing out my arm to preserve my balance, I should 
have broken my compass which I am obliged to 
carry thus. However, as it was the sudden 
sight of you which diverted my attention from 
my path, I am glad that, since compelled to 
make so low a salaam, it was to one worthy of 
my most humble salutation.” 

He removed his torn straw hat from his head, 
bowing with an expression deferential enough, 
but still as if careless whether she replied or not. 
Maggie could not help laughing. Her own 
surprise, his comical fall, and his self-justifying 
excuse, together with a suppressed smile, which 
told that he, too, enjoyed this joke at his own 
expense, which played around the corners of 
his mouth, were too much for her equanimity. 
Then, too, although he was roughly dressed, 
and his face covered with an untrimmed beard, 
while his hair hung in long locks about his 
neck, there was a frank beauty in his eye, as it 
met hers full and free, which banished all fear 
of any rudeness from him. 

“T thank you,” she replied, “for the honor 
which accident has obliged you to do me. But 
you should not have explained; then I should 
have gone away with the impression that the 
people in these Western wildernesses were the 
politest in the world!” and returning his bow, 
she turned away from him. She did not part 
with him so soon, however, for, stepping along 
by her side, he spoke again— 

“Allow me to inquire if you are Miss 
Sutherland ?” 

‘IT am,” was the brief and surprised reply. 

“Now you wonder as much at my knowing 
your name as you did at my greeting; and the 
explanation is as simple. Mr. Sutherland, as 
the owner of this valuable and extensive tract, 
is well known by name to those who own or 
survey property in this part of the country. And 
hearing that he was coming to remain a while 
upon his lands, I wished to make some business 
propositions to him, and was on my way to call 
upon him. My name is Harrison Smith... My 
uncle was the founder of Smithville, your 
nearest village.” 

“My father will be happy to see you, Mr. 
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Smith,” said his companion, regarding him with 
curiosity. The contrast between his pleasant 
musical voice, and the abruptness with which 
he spoke, was as much as between his graceful, 
muscular form and the rough, almost savage 
look of his uncombed hair and shabby dress. 

«Tt cannot be possible that your father thinks 
of living in this lonely spot?” he inquired ; with 
true American inquisitiveness. 

** For a little while, perhaps always.” 

* Well, you will learn to like it; I know by 
the conformation of your head. You have 
ideality, a taste for the romantic, absurd, and 
picturesque”—looking all the time into her face 
as freely as if they had been old acquaintances 
—‘‘and that simple wreath of violets shows that 
yon already have begun to love and be interested 
in what is about you.” 

** You are a phrenologist, are you?” asked 
Maggie, her red lip curling slightly. 

** Yes ; why do you look so scornful? and the 
wild and majestic will become friends with you, 
even though it be blended with the rude and 
unformed. Are these your berries, Miss Suther- 
land?” 

He took up the basket and carried it for her. 

“Excepting these delicious berries which I 
have, gathered now and then when I came upon 
them growing thickly, I have had nothing to 
eat for a week but beans,”’ he continued—“ beans 
without meat, salt, or bread, to give them a 
relish. But they were excellent to a hungry 
man, working all day in the open air. Pork, 
hard bread, salt, and beans are the surveyor’s 
fare out here in the pineries ; but I upset my 
boat against a snag eight days ago, and lost 
everything but one bag of beans. I lost those 
too, but they caught in some drift-wood, and I 
recaptured them, else it might have gone rather 
hard with me. How would you like that, Miss 
Sutherland? Camping out on hemlock boughs 
at night, not speaking to a human being for days, 
making acquaintance with all the birds, plants, 
and animals, of a mighty forest, sometimes in 
danger, always in good spirits, meeting with 
strange, startling, and beautiful things all the 
time—getting imtimate with nature—none of 
your finnified notions and die-away conven- 
tionalities ?” 

** Really, Mr. Smith,” laughed the fair girl, 
looking up with eyes as frank, and meeting his 
kindling glance, “I think I shall like it, all 
but the danger and the beans!” 


“Oh, you would get used to both! You 


would think broader thoughts and feel deeper 
emotions than you ever did in a fantastical 
crowd of dandies and bedizened women, that”— 





You are harsh,” interrupted Maggie, “ and 
when a person is harsh or unjust I never am 
influenced by what he says.” 

‘Excuse me, Miss Sutherland; I know that 
I am as rough as a buffalo. I take pride in being 
where I come in contact with your ultra-refined 
folks; but you, and a woman, too—why, a 
buffalo would be kind to a young, gentle, and 
bright-eyed woman, if she did have on a fashion- 
able silk !”? ¢ 

‘The virgin and the lion, you remember,” 
remarked his companion, laughing merrily, 
alike forgetting that she was conversing with a 
stranger and a back woodsman. 

They were now upon the door-step, and the 
family looked up surprised to hear Maggie 
chatting so gayly with someone. Their surprise, 
though concealed by politeness, was not dimin- 
ished, at seeing such a “ bearish-looking man,” 
as Blanche said afterwards, walking in with a 
basket of strawberries in his hand, and their 
sister smiling by his side. 

* Mr. Smith, of Smithville, papa,” said Maggie ; 
* he has come to call upon business.” 

Mr. Sutherland, who had never lived two 
days alone before, shook hands much more 
cordially than he would have done with one of 
his own circle. 

Taking her berries from Mr. Smith, Maggie 
left him to introduce his affairs to her father, and 
passed down the room to Louise. 

“The muffins will be spoiled before we can 
hull these, if we do not hurry,” said the latter ; 
and both, with snowy fingers soon stained a rosy 
red at the tips, busily transferred the prepared 
fruit in a glowing heap into the cut-glass centre- 
bowl which awaited it. 

“Ts that a wild animal? I shall be afraid to 
go to tea with him,”’ whispered Blanche, stealing 
up, and pretending to help about the berries. 

Just then, looking up, she met the stranger’s 
eyes fixed upon her with so bright and mis- 
chievous a glance that she fancied she had been 
overheard; her cheeks were suffused with 
blushes, in despite of her utmost effort not to be 
disconcerted by ‘the bear.” 

“ How exceedingly awkward to be getting tea 
in the very presence of our guest,” sighed 
Maggie; “I do not see, Louise, how you can do 
it, and still look so pretty and dignified all the 
time. It is as becoming to you as playing the 
piano.” 

“So it is!” added the affectionate Blanche. 
Oh, I wish that J was Louise, and then I 
should do everything right! But how can I?” 

“Our table looks very nice ; would you dis- 
like to spoil the effect by putting on the 
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remainder of the bird-pie that we had for 
dinner ?” asked Maggie, when all was ready. 

* What put the bird-pie into your thoughts, 
Maggie ?” 

“Why, Mr. Smith says that he has lived 
upon beans for the past week, and so, I suppose, 





he must be hungry. I would rather be too 
hospitable than to starve him on our niceties.” 
‘The barbarous!” interposed the beauty, 
with ashrug. ‘“ Horrid, coarse, savage creature, 
to dare to be hungry !”” mimicked Maggie, as she 
went after the pie. 
(To be continued.) 





HAMLET AND OPHELIA.—ROMEO AND ROSALINE, 


BY J. 


“ TuEse violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die! like fire and powder, 
Which, as they kiss, consume: The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in its own deliciousness: 
Therefore, love moderately ; long love doth so; 
Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow.” 
FRIAR LAWRENCE. 


Hamtet and Romeo are both introduced to 
us at the period of theirearly youth. In several 
instances, traits of resemblance are discerned 
between them. They are both alike seclusive 
and contemplative. Hamlet’s fondness for Ophe- 
lia was as illusory as the violent love of Romeo 
for Rosaline, and in the end proved equally 
evanescent and unstable. Friar Lawrence, who 
was a philosopher as well as sage moralist, ridi- 
cules Romeo’s impassioned devotion to Rosaline, 
pronouncing it “ doting, not loving.” Rosaline 
herself knew full well 


** His love did read by rote, and could not spell.” 


More discreetly than Ophelia, she kept herself 
in the rear of her affections, repulsed his addresses 
by admitting him to no discourse with her, and 


“ From love’s weak, childish bow, she lives unharm’d.” 


The mother of Hamlet was well pleased to 
believe her son’s fervent attachment to Ophelia 
no other than a genuine bud of love, and fondly 
hoped it would prove a beauteous flower, and 
ripen into marriage. 

“T hop’d thou should’st have been my Hamlet’s wife; 

I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid, 

And not have strewn thy grave.” 


Laertes, the brother of Ophelia, a noble youth, 
reared in the same court with Hamlet, more 
anderstandingly regarded it as the mere “ trifling 
of his favor,” a toy of the blood, and compares 
it to 


“ A violet in the youth of primy nature; 
Forward, not permanent; sweet, not lasting; 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute, 

No more.” 





0. F. 


With great concern, he cautions her not to listen 
to his songs with credulous ears, and earnestly 
charges her to fear his vow of love. 
“ Fear it, Ophelia; fear it, my dear sister, 
And keep you in the rear of your affections, 
Out of the shot and danger of desire.”’ 


The startling occurrences which followed soon 
after his father’s death roused him from his 
dream of passion, and Ophelia, the “‘ young, the 
beautiful, the harmless, and the pious,” faded 
from the memory of Hamlet. The remem- 
brances which he had given her, and with them 
words of such sweet breath composed as made 
the things more rich, now lost their perfume :— 


“ For to the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind.” 


Romeo slays the cousin of Juliet under the 
like sudden impulse which hurried Hamlet to 
shed the blood of Ophelia’s father. This was 
the cruel and overwhelming blow that divided 
her from herself and her fair judgment, and with 
maimed rites laid her in the earth. 

Capulet and Montague were honorable neigh- 
boring households in Verona, both alike in dig- 
nity, but at enmity from “ancient grudge ;” yet 
the son and heir of Montague and the fair 
daughter and heiress of Capulet had never seen 
each other until the eventful night of the 
masquerade at Capulet’s house. Old Capulet 
had heard all Verona speak of him as a virtuous 
and well-governed youth. When he discovers 
the son of his enemy under his roof, among his 
guesis, his bearing towards him is noble, gene- 
rous, and magnanimous. The new scene which 
was unfolded to Romeo at that masquerade 
dazzled and bewildered his ardent imagination. 
From that moment his thoughts diverged from 
Rosaline: he straightway “‘ forgot that name and 
that name’s woe,” and thenceforward 


“ His heart’s dear love was set 
On the fair daughter of rich Capulet.” 








THE ART OF MAKING WAX FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 


SMALL CLUSTERED FRUITS. 
NOT MADE BY CASTING NOR IN WAX. 


TuHere are some few fruits not made in wax 
at all, nor in moulds, and yet of such a character 
as to add greatly to the appearance of a group 
or cluster. These are chiefly grapes and cur- 
rants, and which are made with balls of glass, 
stalked, colored, and tied together. The bulbs 
of glass for the making of grapes are made white 
and purple, also both oval and round, and of 
various sizes, so that, in making a bunch of 
grapes, you may select the requisite variety of 
size. There are smaller round ones of the sizes 
for currants, and some of them have five or six 
white streaks around them} these are preferred 
by some persons to the others, and prevent the 
trouble of painting them, as afterwards described. 

To make Dark Grapes.—First choose three or 
four dozen colored bulbs from the smallest to 
the largest size. Next cut a corresponding 
number of wires for stalks, about two inches 
long each; these should be made of a thin wire 
covered with green silk, of such a size that it 
will readily enter the mouth or hole of the glass 
bulb. Melt some wax, and color it purple with 
Prussian blue and lake, putting in more or less 
of the one or the other, according to the real 
color of the grape. These must be in the pipkin 
or saucepan not less than an inch in depth. 
Dip one end of one of the intended stalks into 
this melted wax, and insert it into the mouth of 
the glass bulb, and hold it there for a minute, 
till it is well fixed by the congealing of the wax. 
Fasten the whole in the same manner. Now 
take up each grape separately by the stalk, dip 
the bulb part wholly into the wax, take it out 
instantly and turn it up, so that the stalk shall 
be underneath, and consequently any drop of 
wax there may be will settle around the stalk, 
and not on the bulb itself. In a minute or so, 
the grape, having now a film of wax over its 
surface, will have all the semi-transparency of 
the real fruit. The whole being done in this 
way, tic them together in a natural manner by 
their stalks, observing to put the smallest grapes 
near to the bottom of the bunch. When tied 


together and naturally arranged, sprinkle slightly 

over them a little powder blue from a muslin 

bag. Finally, rub off with the finger some of 
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this powder blue from the prominent parts, as if 
the grapes had been handled or rubbed in pack- 
ing. The most natural way to do this is to roll 
them between the hands. 

To make White Grapes.—The only difference 
here is that the wax used both for fastening on 
the stalks and for dipping the bulbs into, is 
colored a light yellowish green, and when 
finished, the grapes are to be very slightly 
dusted over with arrowroot or hair powder, or 
for some grapes no dusting is necessary. 

To make Currants.—There are ten or twelve 
currants in a bunch, and these are made of bulbs 
similar to those for grapes, except that some- 
times they have white lines on them: these 
lines are not necessary, though for white or red 
currants they may be used, because these fruits 
have naturally upon them several streaks; but 
if currants are so transparent as to show these 
streaks, they should show also three or four 
oblong marks of the seeds. It is better, how- 
ever, to use bulbs that are quite transparent. 
First, put short stalks to them of very fine green 
wire; dip them for white currants into wax 
slightly tinged yellow; for red currants and 
black currants the same. The white will re- 
quire no painting, the red and black must be 
colored with carmime, or with a dark purple, as 
their natural tint requires; then, for the end 
opposite to the stalk, and where the flower has 
been, put a spot of black paint, or a minute 
bunch of black or brown wool; let them next 
be arranged loosely into a bunch, and finally 
varnished. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON CASTING WAX. 


The wax may be, and often is congealed 
around the hole as well as the sides; in this 
case it is evident that the hole must be cleared 
before the liquid within can escape; it is scarcely 
worth while to pour any out of a cherry, rasp- 
berry, mulberry, or other similarly small object. 
In casting a large object through a hole, there 
should only be a small quantity of wax allowed 
to congeal first; in a few minutes a second coat 
may be poured in, and afterwards a third; this 
method will prevent cracking. The object of 
the water to soak the mould in at first and 
between each casting is to prevent the wax and 
mould sticking together; and the reason hot 
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water is preferred is that it may not congeal the 
wax too rapidly. In a mould which is too cold, 
the wax will often settle in ridges or streaks. 
The mould, when filled or partly filled, as the 
case may be, is, after such filling, plunged and 
turned about in cold water, merely to hasten the 
congealing of it. Wax should be melted always 
by a very slow and gentle heat, the heat of boil- 
ing water is always sufficient; thus, a common 
glue pot is an excellent thing to melt it in. 
This is to be attended to for two reasons—one 
because, if too hot, it will be apt to adhere to 
the mould, and also, because when any color has 
been mixed with it, this color becomes darker, 
especially when there is chrome yellow in it; 
this turns by heat dark olive. If great tough- 
ness is required in a wax cast or mould, one 
ounce of yellow rosin, or, still better, of Canada 
balsam, is to be added to every pound of wax. 
Wax moulds for plaster casting, or the electro- 
type, should have the above, and also one fourth 
its weight of flake white and red lead, mixed 
together previous to melting. Modelling wax, 
and that used for wax dolls, hair-dressers’ 
blocks, &c. are colored with flake white and 
vermilion, the latter in very small quantity. 
Wax is sometimes adulterated with white lead, 
tallow, suet, potato starch, or resin. When wax 
is bought, it is proper to break each cake, for it 
is not unfrequently the case that some impurities 
are in the centre, the outside only being good. 


ELASTIC MOULDS. | 


The body to be moulded, previously oiled, 
must be secured one inch above the surface of 
a board, and then surrounded by a wall of clay, 
about an inch distant from its sides. The clay 
must also extend rather higher than the con- 
tained body; into this, warm melted glue, as 
thick as possible, so that it will run, is to be 
poured, so as to completely cover the body to be 
moulded; the glue is to remain till cold, when 
it will have set into an elastic mass, just such 
as is required. 

Having removed the clay, good glue is to be 
eut into as many pieces as may be necessary for 
its removal, either by a sharp-pointed knife, or 
by having placed threads in the requisite situa- 

- tion of the body to be moulded, which may be 
drawn away when the glue is set, so as to cut it 
out in any direction. The portions of the glue 


mould having been removed from the original, 
are to be placed together and bound round by 
tape. 

In some instances it is well to run small 
wooden pegs through the portions of the glue, 
so as to keep them exactly in their proper posi- 


reduced to the same extent. 





tions. If the mould be of considerable size, it 
is better to let it be bound with moderate tight- 
ness upon a board, to prevent ils bending whilst 
in use; having done as above described, the 
wax is to be poured into the mould, and left to 
set. The wax must not be poured in whilst too 
hot, as it cools so rapidly, when applied to the 
cold glue, that the sharpness of the impression 
is not injured. 

When the moulds are not used soon after 
being made, treacle should be previously mixed 
with the glue, to prevent its becoming hard. 

The description thus given is with reference 
to casting those bodies which cannot be so well 
done by any other than an elastic mould; but 
glue moulds will be found greatly to facilitate 
casting in many departments, as a mould may 
be frequently taken by this method in two or 
three pieces, which would, on any other princi- 
ple, require many. 

WAX, TO OBTAIN AND PREPARE. 


The wax should be put in a moderately fine 
hair bag, well tied up, and be boiled briskly in 
a clean saucepan or large pipkin, with sufficient 
water to well cover the bag, and half an ounce 
of aqua-fortis to each quart of water; a weight 
should be placed upon the bag to keep it down. 
As the wax rises to the top of the water, it is to 
be skimmed off with a spoon, and be put into a 
pan, and when no more rises, the bag must be 
pressed by having a flat board and a heavy 
weight placed on it to squeeze out any wax 
that may remain. The wax so obtained should 
be re-boiled in fresh water, and treated the same 
way as before, and even a third boiling may be 
necessary in order ‘vo have it quite pure; after 
the last boiling, it is to be poured into moulds to 
form cakes. The quantity of aqua-fortis at the 
second boiling may be reduced one-half; and if 
it is. boiled a third time, it may still further be 
If wanted while, it 
is bleached. 

WAX, TO WHITER. 


The process of bleaching wax in order to give 
it that beautiful whiteness which it has in com- 
merce, is effected generally by chemical means; 
but it may be bleached in small quantities as 
follows: Take the best and cleanest beeswax 
you can obtain; melt it in hot water; skim it 
off into a cup or basin, previously oiled; when 
quite cold, cut the wax into thin slices; expose 
these to the action of the sun and air upon 
white dishes, sprinkling it—unless there be 
rain—once or twice a day with clean water; at 
the end of a week melt the wax again, and pro- 
ceed as before. In hot weather the wax may 
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be floated on water in the middle of the day, as 
it is best not to allow it to melt. 


TO CLEAN A BRUSH 
That has been in turpentine, wash it with hot 
water and soap; and if it has been used in var- 
nish, cleanse it first in spirits of wine for spirit 
varnish, and turpentine for oil varnish, such as 
copal, mastic, &c. These are called oil var- 
nishes, although made with turpentine. 
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WAX, TO REMOVE FROM A DRESS. 


It not unfrequently happens that, when wax 
is melted, some is spilt on the dress; it may be 
removed as follows: Toast the erumb of a small 
piece of bread, and while hot apply it to the 
droppings of wax, a portion of which it will 
absorb and take up, and by repeating this pro- 
cess, the whole wax will be gradually removed. 





THE GYPSY. 


(Sée Plate.) 


CHAPTER I. 


Long, long ago, before you, reader, or I was 
born, there dwelt on a splendid estate in Eng- 
land, Lord Granville and his lady, and sister 
Henrietta. He was a tall dark man, with a 
firm will, fixed notions of justice and crime, 
and an unbending obstinacy; she was a fair 
delicate blonde, shrinking at a harsh look, 
gentle even to a fault, and ready to overlook 
any misdemeanors, if her forgiveness was 
claimed by ‘penitence; they had one child, a 
lovely little girl, just one year old at the time 
our story opens, a fair baby, with dark brown 
hair, large hazel eyes, delicate features, and a 
plump, healthy form. 

“Lucy,” said Henrietta Granville to her 
sister-in-law ons morning, “I am going to 
have my fortune told.” 

** Nonsense, Retta! where ?” 

There is a gypsy encampment about half a 
mile from here, and one of the women, Jessie 
Danvers, she calls herself, is famous for telling 
fortunes.” 

‘The wife of the Huon Danvers who brings 
fruit sometimes to sell here ?” 

“The same; a tall, graceful gypsy, with the 
deepest blackest eyes I ever saw. A strange 
weird woman she is by all accounts, talks to 
herself, and prophesies of days to come.” 

“ Retta, do not go,” said Lady Granville, 
imploringly. “I know this Jessie, and I know 
not why I fear her. When she fixes those 
black eyes on me, I feel my flesh creep and my 
heart stand still.” 


“ Nonsense, Lucy; you are nervous. She is 


queen, this woman, of these people, and I have 
a taste for royalty. Come, I am going, and you 
must go too.” 





* My fortune is already made, Retta. These 
people never get any further than matrimony.” 

« But you will come with me, Lucy? I long 
for a walk this pleasant morning, and you must 
join me.” 

Lady Granville allowed herself to be per- 
suaded, and the two girls, for Lady Lucy was 
but eighteen, and Lady Henrietta yet younger, 
started for the gypsy encampment. They found 
Jessie Danvers seated in front of a rude tent 
playing with a pack of cards, and muttering to 
herself as she threw one after another from her 
hand to the ground. As the visitors drew near, 
she let her hands fall in her lap, and raised her 
eyes to their faces. After gazing for a moment, 
she said, half scornfally— 

** What seek you here ?” 

Henrietta spoke: “ We have heard: of your 
skill at fortune-telling, and came to test it.” 

Jessie rose. She was a tall handsome woman, 
about twenty years of age. Her features were 
regular, her eyes large and very brilliant, and 
her skin, though dark, beautifully clear. Her 
long black hair fell in masses to her waist, and 
formed a beautiful contrast to the white shawl 
pinned across her shoulders. She wore a red 
hood over her head, and a many-colored skirt, 
short enough to leave her delicate feet and 
ankles fully revealed. The hand which clasped 
Henrietta’s was small and delicately formed as 
the lady’s own. She looked long and earnestly 
at the palm, and then said— 

“There is nothing wonderful there. You 
will marry, and die.” 

“Thank you,” said Retta, sarcastically ; “ you 
are truly well skilled in your calling; perhaps 
Lucy will die too, some day.” 

Jessie fixed her large black eyes on Lady 
Lucy’s face, and then said, in a low voice— 
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“Die? Yes, broken-hearted! Sorrow will 
follow her. Why,” she exclaimed, fiercely, 
‘do you fear me? Your fate is linked with 
mine. I know not how; I only see in the far 
distance you dead, and I triumphant; while 
above all shine two words—Justice, Revenge !” 
Her form dilated, and her eyes flashed, as, with 
the air of a prophetess, she pronounced these 
words, ** Go,” she said, “leave me; I would be 
alone.” 

Retta drew her half fainting sister from the 
spot, trying in vain to soothe her terrors. 

‘I dead, and she triumphant! Oh, Retta, 
what can be in store for me?” sobbed Lady 
Lucy, 

** Nonsense, Lucy. You surely do not believe 
anything a half-crazy gypsy woman tells you? 
You tremble yet. Why, sister, this is foolish !” 

“TI knew it, Retta; but something tells me 
these were not idle words. She frightens me, 
and I cannot help the dread I feel that she is 
right ; our fates are linked together.” 

It was several days before Lady Lucy recovered 
from the agitation the gypsy had thrown her 
into, and it was weeks before she could hear 
Jessie named without a shudder. 

In the spacious library of his country house 
sat Lord Granville, while opposite him stood 
Huon Danvers. 

“You wished to speak with me,” said his 
lordship, coldly. ‘* What have you to say ?’’ 

Huon stood a moment irresolute, and then 
said, “Mercy!” _ 

“Mercy! °*Tis an old cry,” said Lord Gran- 
ville. ‘ Not one poacher comes before me but 
has it on his tongue. I say to you, as I say to 
all: Thete is justice for all criminals; I show 
mercy to none.” 

There was a bitter pride struggling in Huon’s 
heart, but, quelling it, he said— 

“TI do not fear the punishment. I will never 
be transported; I can die. *Tis for my wife I 
ask my life, humble myself to beg it. It will 
kill her if I go from her.” 

“ Why did you commit the crime?” 

“ T was carried away by excitement, I was 
wrong to throw myself into any danger, with 
Jessie to care for, but it was only one little hare ; 
the punishment is not proportioned to the offence. 
Give me my liberty, and I will repay your loss 
a thousandfold.” 

“Loss!” said Lord Granville, scornfully. 
“T care not for the little I lose in this lawless 
way, but I will crush your tribe’s depredations 
in the bud. If I let you go now, there will 


be no end to the poaching done on my estate.” 
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He rose, and rang the bell. 

* Remove this man, and confine him until the 
officers arrive from London,” he said to the 
servants who entered. Huon was removed to 
the county jail, but the next morning he was 
found lifeless on the floor of the cell, while an 
empty bottle labelled “ poison,” lying beside him, 
explained the cause of his death. 

Jessie, maddened by grief and despair, sought 
Lord Granville. What passed between them 
none ever knew; but Jessie, as she left the room, 
said one word—* Revenge !” 

A year passed away, and there was no change 
in the camp or the large house, save that Lord 
Granville’s daughter, the little Ella, was run- 
ning about now, and beginning to talk. One 
morning there was an unusual excitement in the 
gypsies’ camp; they were breaking up to move 
their quarters elsewhere. Huon’s death had 
made them discontented, and Jessie’s filing her 
husband’s place made them murmur against 
woman’s rule. Jessie at length announced her 
determination to leave them, and they had 
agreed to separate for a time. Jessie took her 
leave of all her old associates and left them, or 
rather they left her, for, long after they were 
gone, she lingered around Lord Granville’s 
estate. 

One morning there was a strange scene of 
grief acted in the great house. Ella, the pet 
child of all, was missing; had been lost all 
night. Lady Lucy was sick with grief, Lord 
Granville ran hither and thither giving direc- 
tions, and the servants crowded together in the 
hall were eagerly discussing the routes pursued 
the night before, and those to be taken that 
day. 

Meanwhile, pressing eagerly forward, and 
holding a sleeping child in her arms, Jessie 
Danvers pursued her way towards London. 
Days, weeks, months passed on, and still there 
was sorrow in Lord Granville’s house. The 
lost one could not be found. Lady Lucy lay 
very ill of brain fever, brought on by grief and 
anxiety, and poor Retta, bending over her, 
thought often on the gypsy’s prophecy. The 
fever increased in violence, and Lord Granville, 
holding his wife’s corpse in his arms, felt that 
he was indeed widowed and childless, 


CHAPTER Il. 


E.even years had passed since the cvents 
occurred spoken of in the last chapter. Retta 
Granville was married to a Dr. Melville, and 
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with her husband and only child, Grace, who 
was about nine years old, was staying with her 
brother on his country estate. Lord Granville, 
altered in appearance, had still the same un- 
bending firmness in the administering of justice, 
and the same unpitying inflexibility in refusing 
mercy to criminals. Toward the gypsies who 
occasionally visited the neighborhood of his 
estate, he was very bitter, and persecuted them in 
every way in his power. 

Onc afternoon Grace Melville was flying about 
the house, informing every one that it was her 
birthday, and Uncle Henry had promised to 
take her to town to see a new ballet, in which the 
infant prodigy, “‘ La Petite Zara,’”’ was to appear. 
Grace was almost crazy with delight, and a new 
white dress, trimmed with blue, was donned with 
hands trembling with eagerness. 

** Ready, mamma!” cried the little girl, knock- 
ing at her mother’s door. “I am all ready.” 

“Come in, Grace,” said her mother. “ You 
are an hour too early, but come in, and I will 
tell you about the little girl you are going to see 
to-night. La Petite Zara,” she continued, as 
Grace placed herself at her feet, “is a French 
child, who began to dance in Paris long before 
she was as old as you are, when, indeed, she was 
in her fifth year. Poor little girl, she is ill 
treated, I suppose ; most of these child dancers 
are; but she is very beautiful.” 

“ Have you ever seen her, mamma?” 

“No, dear, but papa has. Now, little one, 
you are so impatient that you had better go to 
walk in the garden until the carriage comes.” 

Away flew Grace, and did not return until she 
came to announce that the long-expected car- 
riage was at the door, and in a few moments the 
party, consisting of Lord Granville, Retta, and 
Grace, were on the London road. 

Another scene was occurring in London, at 
the same time, in a small house in a narrow 
court. The little parlor of the house was occu- 
pied by two persons—a woman and a little girl. 
The woman was a tall, splendid-looking bru- 
nette, of rare beauty, dressed in the costume of 
a fisherman’s wife. A handkerchief of brilliant 
colors was tied loosely over her head, making 
her black hair look yet darker by the contrast 
with its gaudy nues. Her dress, though of 
coarse materials, was very rich in color, and 
suited well her beauty, though her haughty air 
and queenly gait were not in harmony with the 
mean garments. She was occupied in dressing 
a beautiful little girl who stood before her, 
patiently allowing her to deck her graceful 
form in the exquisite white robes which lay 
beside her. 








“Mamma, chétre mamma,” said the little 
one, laying her head caressingly on the dark 
beauty’s lap, “you are sick. Your hands burn 
and your eyes glitter as they never do unless 
you are sick or angry; and you are not angry 
with Zara, are you, mamma?” 

“Angry, my dear child! no; but I am 
anxious. Remember, this is your first appear- 
ance in London, Zara. Suppose you fail in 
pleasing these English critics—what then ?” 

*“ What then! Why we will return to Paris, 
where I shall receive this ;” and she imitated 
applause with her tiny hands; “ but I shall not 
fail; I mean to dance my very best. See.” 
And with a quick, graceful movement she 
began a dance. We leave her here, to follow 
Lord Granville to the theatre. 

The farce and overture are over, and the 
curtain rises for the ballet of the “Ocean 
Nymph.” The first scene represents a fisher- 
man seated by the ocean mending his nets. 
Suddenly a large shell appears floating on the 
waters; and standing in a graceful attitude in 
this shell is Zara, the star of the evening. I 
wish here to describe her :— 

La Petite Zara is only thirteen years of 
age, and her slight but beautifully moulded form 
is the perfection of childish symmetry. Her 
glossy chestnut hair falls in natural curls far 
below her waist, and in its rings are fastened 
small seed pearls, which look like drops of 
water. Her features are of delicate beauty; 
her exquisite complexion needs no artificial 
coloring ; and her tiny feet are not injured by 
dancing. Her dress is of white illusion, that 
looks like a soft sea foam thrown gracefully 
around her, leaving her beautiful arms and neck 
exposed, and pearls here and there appear 
among the soft lace folds. The purity of her 
dress is unbroken by any ornament. Slowly, 
gracefully the shell glides over the water, while 
thunders of applause greet the lovely vision, 
until, springing lightly upon the stage, the 
“Ocean Nymph,” with alow courtesy, acknow- 
ledges her gracious reception. This over, she 
executes a pas seul, called on the play-bills the 
* fascination dance; and truly it is so. She 
commences with a slow, irresolute step, dancing 
round the bewildered fisherman, and ever and 
anon gracefully inviting him to join her. Fas- 


ter and faster the music sounds, and wilder 
grow the intricate mazes of the dance, until the 
fisherman, starting up, tries to entrap the lovely 
vision, but, with merry archness, she resists his 
attempts, gliding under his arms, or springing 
lightly over the impediments he throws in her 
way to detain her. 


At length he throws his net 
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over, and then followed the dance of the eve- 
ning, famous on account of the difficulty of 
Zara’s dancing with a net over her shoulders 
and arms. While this dance isstill in progress, 
the mother of the fisherman enters and tries to 
persuade him that the vision he sees is evil. 

** Henry,” cried Retta, becoming pale as death, 
**it is Jessie Danvers !” 

“Where? I see; and the child!” said Lord 
Granville, huskily. 

“Take us home, and do you return and 
attend to this,” said Retta; and in spite of 
Grace’s disappointment the party left the theatre. 

Lord Granville hastened to the theatre after 
seeing his sister in safety, but he was too late; 
the performance was over and the building 
deserted. The next morning the play-bills 
announced that, owing to the illness of one of 
the corps de ballet, the engagement of La Petite 
Zara and company was indefinitely postponed. 
Jessie had seen and recognized Lord Granville, 
and the next morning was on her way to revisit 
France. 


CHAPTER III. 


AGAIN we will be present at an interview 
between Zara and Jessie. They are in a 
pleasant room in a Parisian hotel. Jessie is 
sewing some trimming on the skirt of one of 
Zara’s dresses, and the little girl, seated on a low 
stool at her feet, is looking over a little book 
containing the argument of the ballet to be 
performed that evening. 

“Mamma,” she said, at length, “ballets 
always have a silly story; but I think this one 
is absurd.” 

“ Why, Zara?” 

“Tt is about a gypsy, you know, mamma, 
and I think a very wicked gypsy she must have 
been. Leonia she is called; and she steals a 
little baby away from its mother because the 
father of the child once put her husband in 
prison. It’s only a play, to be sure, but then it 
does seem dreadful wicked to steal a child. 
What would you have done, mamma mia, if some 
one had stolen me?” 

A cloud of fearful passion swept over Jessie’s 
face, as, throwing her work violently from her, 
she rose and stood before the child. 

*¢ Mother, mother, don’t look at me so!” cried 
Zara, terrified at the expression of Jessie’s face. 

*‘ Zara,” she said, in a low, husky tone, “ how 
if he had killed her husband for a trifling crime— 
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murdered him! Was any revenge too great for 
this ?” 

Oh, 1 don’t know, mamma! Nobody ever 
did so, of course; but you do frighten me so! 
Mamma, you are very angry. What have | 
done ?”’ 

* His child!” said Jessie, in a low, fierce tone. 


**T could almost find it in my heart to strike 


her dead! Zara, leave the room !” 
“Why, mamma? You are sick; don’t send 
me away.” 


“For your life’s sake, go /”’ said Jessie. 

With a reluctant, yet frightened air, the little 
girl left the room, and Jessie was alone. She 
was walking the room with rapid steps, giving 
full vent to her passion, when a dark gypsy 
entered—a man whose face bore the impress of 
a low, wicked life. 

* Jessie,” he said, in a low, harsh voice, “ we 
must leave here. Lord Granville is in Paris; 
and the police are ordered to be stationed around 
the theatre, this evening, to seize Zara and 
you.” 

“Ts the hotel watched?” 

“ No.” 

“Then we may yet escape. Go, order a 
carriage ; send word to the theatre that Zara is 
ill and cannot perform totnight.” 

**Too late, Iam happy to say,” said a voice 
at the door; and Lord Granville, followed by 
two gens d’armes, entered the parlor. ‘ Your 
man was followed. Now, woman, where is my 
child ?” 

** Mamma,” said Zara’s sweet childish voice, 
as she entered the room, “what is the mat- 
ter?” 

* Nothing, Zara, except that the play you 
were ridiculing this morning is being rehearsed.” 
Jessie’s hand was clutching a dagger hidden in 
her breast, and her fingers played convulsively 
with the jewelled handle. 

“This man claims you for his Zara,” she 
continued, pointing to Lord Granville. ‘“ Will 
you leave me to be his child?” 

“Leave you, mamma!” and Zara laughed 
with a low silvery laugh, as she sprang into 
Jessie’s arms. With one moan she fell from 
them lifeless. Jessie had struck her to the heart 
with the dagger in her hand. 

* Look, Granville,” she said, in a tone of 
triumph, “there lies your child ;” and before 
any one could seize her hands she had struck 
the dagger into her own heart. 

The last words she said were “ Justice! Re- 
venge !” 








OLD MAIDS. 


Lixe old wine, old China, old coins, and 
ancient books, those ladies who belong to the 
goodly phalanx of old maids are much esteemed 
by all who know their true value. We must 
acknowledge a quiet liking for that large domain 
of womanhood which extends, if we measure 
it by years, from thirty to fifty or thereabouts, 
and which belongs exclusively to single women. 
They have given up, or at least put on one side, 
the hope and expectation of marriage, the lcve 
of husbands, the blessed gift of children, the joy 
of reigning queen-like in manly and noble hearts, 
of listening to the first cries of infant life, and 
of feeling that that life has added a tenfold 
beauty to their own. All those feelings which 
touch our hearts in poetry, and in the common 
round of daily existence gladden us even in their 
faintest expression, are to them like germs of 
thought which can never be uttered, or seeds 
which lack the congenial soil. The old maid 
can but develop a portion of her nature; she is 
shut out from many joys, and it may be from 
some of life’s deepest sorrows, but she has still 
ample space wherein to act, and, as we said 
before, we, in common with all sensible people, 
have no small interest in the region of old maid- 
ism, and in the special vocation which belongs 
to single ladies. 

The ridicule which is often poured forth on 
unmarried women, of a certain age, is very 
odious, and perfectly uncalled for. The smile 
of contempt may be reserved far more justly for 
those women who, instead of being respectable 
and useful old maids, have married without 
love, and without any prospect of happiness, 
merely to escape the odium of aname. These 
spinsters, about whom, in flippant moments, 
we say flippant things, are many of them among 
the most true-hearted and self-denying of their 
sex. Their lives have been heroic poems, full 
of musical rhythm and lofty actions ; and, could 
we read their secret history, we should find that, 
in many instances, they retained their single 
state, not because they had never met with 
wooers, but because the troth they had plighted 
in youth was sacred even unto death, or because, 
in the spirit of Christian martyrs, they had 
resolved, for a great purpose, to make a life-long 


sacrifice. We allow frankly that the single 





woman has not—if we dare use such aterm— ; 
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such a chance of happiness as the woman who, 
as the cheerful “* house-mother,” has an affec- 
tionate husband at her side, and a number of 
olive-branches springing up around her. But 
then the law of compensation may be distinctly 
traced in every position of life. If there are 
many joys, they are certain to be attended by a 
multiplicity of sorrows; and if the sphere is 
more contracted, and joy is like a stranger-guest, 
and pays only angels’ visits, then the path is less 
formidable, the struggle less severe, the haven 
more easily won. The vocation of the single 
woman is one of disinterestedness and self-denial. 
It is for her to visit the sick, to relieve the poor, 
to scatter good deeds from her on all sides, which, 
like the seed of the husbandman, may spring up 
and produce an abundant fruitage. It is for her 
to devise plans of usefulness, and to see them 
earried out; she must find her home in the hearts 
of the suffering and sorrowful, her family in the 
children who have experienced her kindness, 
and who look up to her for sympathy. It de- 
pends on the character of the single woman, 
and not on her position, whether she meet with 
a friendly greeting among her circle of acquaint- 
ances, and real love from those who know her 
best, and stand in close relationship with her. 

She has passed the heyday of youth, but she 
can still cherish youthful feelings, and look with 
a fresh and unsated eye on all that is beautiful 
in nature and lovely in character. The glory 
of the earth and sky need not have less signifi- 
cance for her now than when in early life it 
enchained her attention ; poetry, music, painting, 
the charms of literature, the cultivation of the 
intellect—everything that enlarges the soul and 
thrills the heart—belongs to her, as well as her 
more favored sisters. 

She may sometimes feel solitary and sad, and 
on “days that are dark and dreary’? may wish 
that her lot had been a different one; but, on 
the whole, she may see reasons for thankfulness, 
rather than repining, and may even come to 
congratulate herself on the privileges and im- 
munities of her lot. By way of closing our 
remarks on the joys and duties which appertain 
to the state of single blessedness, we shall give 
an extract from Miss Brewster’s valuable chapter 
on “ Single Women,” in her well-known volume, 
entitled “* Work :”— 
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**It is hers to redeem her sisters from the 
imputation of being peculiarly guilty of ‘idle 
words,’ harsh judgments, and a proverbially 
strict surveillance over others. The heart that 
does not go out in love will not feed upon itself 
alone; it will unlovingly press upon those 
around. The thoughts that do not perform their 
holy mission of meditating good for others will 
become receptacles of envy, hatred, and un- 
charitableness ; the words that are not sanctified 
will speak but of gossip and censoriousness. 
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Every time, therefore, that the single woman, 
both by precept and example, attempts to stem 
and sweeten the waters of Marah, and to leac 
her sisters to perform the gentle charities of life, 
and to speak of things of beauty, and joy, and 
goodness, instead of the exaggerated story—the 
evil motive taken from their own hearts, imputed 
and discussed—she is doing no ignoble work for 
God; she is proving ‘that there is nothing on 
earth more tender than a woman’s heart when 
it is the abode of piety.’ ” 
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LESSON XXIV. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (Continued.) 


ARTIFICIAL luminaries are less often intro- 
duced into drawings than either natural or 
secondary. A few examples will therefore suf- 
fice, especially as the rules are the same, though, 
from the fact of such luminaries radiating light 
in all directions, rather differently applied. In 
fig. 37, the shadow of the work-box is found on 
the shadow-plane, in this case a table, by means 
of intersections of the rays with the foot-lines, 
precisely as in the previous examples of natural 
luminaries, with their shadows towards the 
spectator; while that of the vase being on the 
other side of the candle is thrown from him. 
The shadow of the picture-frame on the wall 
being thrown on a vertical shadow-plane, the 


foot F* of the luminary on that plane is to be { in half shadow. 








found by drawing F G to the wall and there 
making G F? perpendicular to it; the intersec- 
tion of this last with L F? is the foot for the 
plane, which must be dealt with as previously 
directed. Foot-lines from it through the corners 
of the frame, intersecting rays from the candle, 
will give the extreme points of the frame’s 
shadow. 

Secondary luminaries not being points, but 
frequently large surfaces giving out rays from 
every point within them, require rather different 
treatment. The foot of such a luminary was 
shown at fig. 27 to be not a point, but a line as 
long as the width of the luminary where its 
plane meets the shadow-plane. From each end 
of this line it may pass the object on either side, 
but there will always be a space behind the 
object in full shadow, and a space on each side 
The rule for finding these 
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spaces is shown in fig. 38; a linead drawn from 
each end of the foot of the secondary luminary 


Fig. 38. 
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past the opposite side of the object denotes the 
entire space occupied by the half shadow; and 
another line a d from each end of the foot, past 
the same side of the object, denotes the part of 
that space in full shadow. 

An object whose side that is in shade has less 
breadth than that of a secondary luminary, 
throws a shadow tapering to a point; whereas, 
if the shaded side be broader than a luminary, 
the shadow continually increases in width. This 
is exemplified in fig. 39 by the tapering shadow 
abcof the second tomb, whose end is turned 
from the window, and by the widening shadow 
de fg of the first tomb, the side of which is 
turned from the light. 

The foot of a secondary luminary, like that 
of the other kinds, is found by lines at right 
angles with the shadow-plane in fig. 40. There 
are three shadow-planes; the floor being a hori- 
zontal one, and each side-wall a vertical one. 
The lower end of the steps is the luminary’s 
foot as regards the shadow on the floor, and the 
sides of the doorway are its feet as regards those 
on the walls. 

A most striking instance of the successful 
treatment of perspective effect produced by a 
secondary luminary is observable in a pictura 
entitled “Monks at Devotion,” painted by 
Granet, a French artist, in 1817. The “dim 
religious light” is introduced into this picture 
through a small window at its further end, and 
the long dark shadows of the devotees, projected 
towards the spectator, greatly enhance the ar- 
tistic effect of this remarkable work. An en- 


Fig. 89. 
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graving from it in mezzotint, and another of its 
sister-picture, “Nuns at Devotion,” has been 
published with excellent effect, and may be 
studied with great advantage. 

In interior views with many windows, as of 
churches, each window is a secondary luminary 
producing its own effect, yet affected in some 
degree by the others. In general, those on the 
sunny side of the building admit the stronger 
light and cast the deeper shadow: so much so, 
sometimes, as almost to neutralize the effect of 
the other. On this point precise rules can 
scarcely be laid down; the artist’s attention 


| 
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being called to this effect, its imitation must be 
left to his judgment and observation. 

The examples that have been given, if duly 
worked out by the student, will convey to his 
mind a tolerably clear conception of the mode 
of finding shadows under every variety of cir- 
cumstances, as regards form of object, kind and 
position of luminary, and nature of the shadow- 
plane. They have been arranged with the view 
of fixing in his mind the principles on which he 
ought to proceed; an accurate knowledge of 
which is the sures. guide to correct practice. 


Fig. 40. 
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BY LINDA LEE. 


I HAVE come far o’er the deep blue sea, 
O’er the bounding waves of the ocean free, 
Where the sea-weeds rest ’neath the billows deep, 
And the pink shells ’mid the corals sleep. 
Oh, ’twas joy to see the blue waves dance 
So merrily in the sunbeams bright; 
And then at evening how calm they slept, 
So peacefully, ‘neath the moon’s pale light. 


I have come from a beautiful, far-off isle, 
Where the loveliest flowers ’neath the sunbeams smile, 
Where the zephyrs play in the orange trees, 
And balmy odors float on the breeze ; 
Where the lime and the citron blend their sweets, 

And the myrtle leaves sparkle with dew-drops bright, 
Where the palm trees wave their feathery boughs, 

And the lilies bloom in the soft sunlight. 


Where the murm’ring streamlets sing all day 
With a voice as sweet as the voice of May, 
And silvery founts in the sunlight flow 

Like the sweetest —_— and low; 
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Where the sky is blue, and the sun is warm, 
And gay birds sing in each waving tree, 

Charming the flowers that blush around 
With their warbling notes of melody. 


When the stars shone above in the azure skies, 
Looking softly down with their angel eyes ; 
When the dew-drops sparkled on leaf and spray, 
And the winds were hushed, and the birds’ sweet Iny ; 
I have softly kissed the drooping flowers, 
And lulled them to sleep with my syren song, 
And I’ve slept in the sweetest vine-clad bowers, 
While balmy zephyrs floated along. 


I must go to my beautiful home once more, 

O’er the deep blue sea, to that far-off shore ; 

I must go to my loved, my native isle, 

Where the bright birds sing and the sunbeams smile 

I have wandered away from my home too long, 
From my beautiful home in the flowery dell— 

I go to the ones who have missed my song; 
I am passing away; farewell, farewell. 





THE TWO 


BY MRS. 


CHAPTER I. 


* Order is Heaven’s first law.” 
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Stam! bang! went the doors of an elegant 
house in one of the finest streets in the city of 
Boston, as two handsome boys passed from the 
dining-room to the library, and from thence to 
the parlor, in search of something. In his rude 
haste, one of them knocked over a little sister, 
who was coming through the entry, and when 
she cried with fright, only said, very harshly, 
* Well, then, keep out of the way.” 

At length they found what they were after, 
which was a riding-whip, in the hand of a little 
fellow, who, astride a chair, was enjoying a fine 
morning ride, with his little eyes and cheeks 
sparkling with delight. Quickly was this joy 
dispelled, however, by the boy, who, twitching it 
out of his hand, gave him a cut with it, saying: 
“ There, take that, and learn not to meddle 
with my things again.” 

Running to his mother, little Johnny told her, 
through his sobs and tears, that nurse gave him 
the whip and said he might play with it till 
George wanted it. She pacified him, and they 
went to the window to see the boys mount their 
horses, which stood at the door, and ride off. 

It was a pleasant morning. An early break- 
fast had been hastily dispatched by the lads, in 
order that they might join a procession of boys 
who were going on a May-day excursion. 

As they passed out of sight, Mrs. Miner, who 
had been looking with a mother’s delight at the 
fine appearance they made, turned from the 
window and took her place again at the break- 
fast-table with her husband and younger child- 
ren. Then, on examination, one might see 
that her countenance was not all expressive of 
delight; it looked somewhat anxious, and Mr. 
Miner looked quite serious; at length he said— 

** Mary, I think you did wrong to let George 
go to ride after what he did yesterday; you said 
he not only disobeyed you, but told a direct 
falsehood ; if so, you should not have indulged 
him to-day.” 

*T know,” said Mrs. Miner, “he should 
have been punished; but I knew he would 
trouble me all day if he was at home, and 
besides it is not the first time by a great many } 
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he has disobeyed me and told fibs, and I thought 
it no use to say any more about it.” 

**T must say,” said Mr. Miner, ‘‘it pains me 
to see them growing up so lawless and extraya- 
gant, to say nothing of principles of which they 
do not seem to have much idea. I don’t say 
that you can or ought to do any more than you 
do; but it seems to me it would be better to 
dispense with some of their fine clothes, and 
spend the time in teaching them truthful and 
wholesome principles. Clothing the soul in a 
garb of loveliness and beauty is far nobler than 
decking the body, while all is going to ruin 
within; but I must go to business ; good-morn- 
ing.” 

** Well,” said Mrs. Miner, when he had left, 
that is very kind, truly, of a May-day, not to 
ask me if I wanted to ride, or anything! And 
he wants me to teach the boys more, forsoeth ! 
But there is no need of it, and I won’t make a 
slave of myself so. There are not two handsomer, 
healthier, smarter boys in the city, than James 
and George ; and what signifies such a strain for 
principles? They are shrewd enough to get 
through the world, I guess. Leave the cunning 
chaps alone for that.” 

Yet Mrs. Miner did not feel happy or comfort- 
able. She knew her husband did not feel 
satisfied with her, and she did not with herself, 
and altogether she passed a gloomy day. 


CHAPTER If. 


** Upon thy heart is laid a spell 
Holy and precious—oh, guard it well.” 

James and George returned from their ride in 
as good order as could be expected, the horses 
alone having appeared to suffer from their 
recklessness. They gave their mother an 
account of their day’s adventures, whom they 
had seen, &c., but, from sundry whisperings and 
winkings between the two, it appeared very 
probable that some part of the day’s perform- 
ance had been kept back; indeed, on James 
refusing to lend George his knife, George was 
heard to say, “If you don’t, I’ll tell all about 
it,’ and the knife was handed over quickly. 
If there was any secret, it remained in their own 
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bosoms. Yet from that May-day there seemed 
to be a change come over the spirit of these twe 
lads. 

Having never been properly controlled, they 
were always restless and rude, but now they 
took no notice of anything pertaining to the 
family, but appeared as if something of an ab- 
sorbing nature was continually in their thoughts. 

Mr. Miner often inquired of his wife if she 
knew what the boys were about when they were 
out of school. ‘* About their play, she supposed ; 
they were not at home much.” 

Soon after May-day, Mrs. Miner had remarked 
a couple of ill-looking fellows several times 
inquiring after James and George, and on asking 
who they were, and what they wanted with the 
boys, they told her they kept a refreshment 
saloon, to which the lads went on May-day, and 
had a small sum owing them which they wanted 
to get. 

Although their father had forbidden them to 
run in debt for anything, yet Mrs. Miner thought, 
rather than have a “ fuss,” she would say nothing 
about it. Little thought she that by so doing she 
would have a more serious “fuss,” one that 
would make her heart ache through her life 
long. 

It was a warm day in August. Mrs. Miner sat 
in her room feeling not well, and just then 
thinking of the change she had observed in the 
boys, when she heard the front door open and 
voices and feet as of many persons below. 
Alarmed, she stepped to the entry, and looking 
down, beheld a number of men, among whom 
were two police officers and James and George. 
The officers inquired for Mr. Miner, in his 
absence for her, and told her, as gently as they 
could, that they had just surprised a company 
of counterfeiters whom they had been watching 
some time, and as her sons had been seen 
several times in company with them at acertain 
refreshment saloon, they felt obliged to search 
their rooms. 

Horror-stricken, yet knowing it must be done, 
and hoping, yet not without fear, that her boys 
had not fallen so low in dishonesty, she permitted 
them to ascend to the rooms—they had bedrooms 
adjoining. In George’s was found nothing; but, 
shocking to relate! in James’s were found not 
only counterfeit money in abundance, and a large 
quantity of good money which had been obtained 
in exchange for bad, but also materials of various 
kinds for counterfeiting! These were so secretly 
placed under the carpet, and even under the 
floor itself, that no one would have thought it 
could have been discovered; but police officers 
are accustomed to find things; and James was 
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taken off before his mother’s eyes, to be locked 
up as a criminal ! 

Although nothing was found in George’s room, 
yet she knew well they had been together in it, 
and that George, being the older, was most to 
blame. 

That fatal May-day! The keeper of the 
refreshment saloon, on the watch for weak 
subjects to draw into his net of iniquity, had 
fathomed the character and lax principles of the 
boys, and by cajoling and feasting, and alas! 
by drinking with them too, had won them over 
to be his tools. Once in his fangs, although they 
wished to get back, threats of exposing them if 
they did kept them until the accidental exposure 
took place. 

The trial came on. James was of course found 
guilty, but, in consideration of his youth, and it 
being his first offence, his sentence was com- 
muted by the governor, on condition of his being 
sent a long voyage to sea. But the judge made 
some remarks to parents which it would be well 
for the youth of our land were they hung before 
every parent’s eye in letters of gold. 

* Principles,” said he, “ the best instilled by 
the worthiest parents in childhood, should be 
watched and guarded in youth, from the years 
of twelve to eighteen, with more than former 
fidelity and strictness. This a father should aid 
to do all in his power, and he may do much, 
even though the time of his being with his 
children may be short. A few words of kind 
advice, or of reprimand from a father, even a 
look, will sometimes deter a lad from some path 
of error and win him to purity and truth. But 
on the mother, mainly, at this period, is depend- 
ing the lad’s future character. She is at home; 
knows, or ought to know, what is going on under 
her roof. She has, or might have, the full confi- 
dence and love of her sons, and know from day 
to day, and hour to hour, what is interesting 
their thoughts, and should suggest proper subjects 
of pursuit to them. May this case be a warning to 
parents in the middling and higher walks of society 
to be more watchful of their children after they 
suppose them past the vices and follies of child- 
hood, seeing that more potent temptations and 
more frightful dangers await them.” 

James appeared very penitent, reflected upon 
no one but himself, yet he said he thought boys 
could not be brought up too strictly ; that George 
and himself had been out nights and absent 
days engaged in almost everything bad, which, 
had they been more strictly managed, they could 
not have done; that he had often felt bad, and 
wished to stop, but George had prevented him. 

Mrs. Miner and her husband were now plunged 
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into the depths of woe. James went immediately 
to sea; and though George had not been tried, 
yet they knew he was as false in his principles 
and more confirmed in vice than James, and a 
much worse character, inasmuch as he evinced 
no penitence, but a sullen, dogged determination 
to do as he pleased still, and not be controlled. 
At length Mr. Miner concluded the only thing 
he could do with him was to send him with a 
very pious, excellent captain of a ship—an 
uncle of his—on a voyage. Thus the two beau- 
tiful boys, on whom Mrs. Miner had looked 


with a mother’s delight on May-day, thinking 


they would “get through the world by their 
shrewdness as well as by good principles,”’ were 
banished from her in disgrace, and one of them 
forever ; for, tenderly brought up as he had been 
at home, and not submitting to his fate very 
cheerfully, George soon sank under a change of 
condition, and was cut down in the springtime 
of his days. 

Often, at night, when the winds howled, 
would Mrs. Miner shudder, and, as she thought 
of the two sweet babes she had once there nes- 
tled to her bosom, who were now far away, 
buffeting the waves and the winds, scalding 
tears would bedew her pillow—tears not unmin- 
gled with self-accusings that she had not looked 
more to their real good than to appearance. 

Mr. Miner said but little; but the deep fount- 
ains of his spirit had been stirred—almost 
broken up; and as two other boys, the very 
image of the absent at their age, now clambered 
up his knee and lisped “ papa,”’ the remembrance 
of his first-born would almost unman him, and 
he could not enjoy their infantile prattle for the 
gad reflections to which they gave rise. 

He often said: ‘The duties of the parental 
relation cannot be neglected with impunity; 
that, above every other duty, rises paramount— 
and the spring of every other important attri- 
bute of character—that of instilling good prin- 
ciples into the minds of children, and then 
watching to see that they are practised upon.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“ We were not burn for lives of ease, 
Ourselves alone to aid and please ; 
To each a daily task is given— 
A labor which shall fil for heaven. 
When duty calls, let love grow warm— 
Amid the sunshine and the storm; 
With faith life’s trials boldly breast, 
And come a conqueror to thy rest. 
Bear on, bear bravely on !”’ 


Time takes us rapidly on; the boy soon 
becomes a man, the child a father. 





James Miner had returned home. With a 
fortitude and determination worthy of commen- 
dation, he had borne his punishment, reformed, 
been a successful merchant some years, settled, 
not in his own city, for there a stigma attached 
to his name and always would, but having 
married a lovely girl, he had been established 
many years on the banks of the Hudson, where 
we now find him living with a sweet family of 
children of his own. 

To give a fair insight into the character of his 
wife, and her management with the family, we 
have chosen another May-day, and the more 
readily, that the disagreeable and sad reminis- 
cences of the other may be obliterated by the 
cheerful ones of this in a well-regulated family. 

The 30th of April closed pleasantly, and gave 
the many little heads looking forward to the 
next day bright waking visions of going a-May- 
ing, and rainbow dreams of roses and posies 
gathered on May-day. 

* Mother,” said Albert, the second son, “I 
want to be waked at four o’clock; the girls 
from down in town are coming up this way, 
and I want to be out early to meet them. Will 
you please have me waked ?” 

** Well, that depends very much on who the 
girls are,” said his mother. On being informed, 
and approving the companionship, she readily 
acquiesced, 

** May I have the pony, mother, and will you 
lend me your riding-whip?” said James, the 
eldest son. ‘* Charley Horton is coming to ride 
with me horseback. Will you please get it out 
to-night, as Iam afraid you will not be up as 
early as I wish to start?” 

After inquiring where and how long they 
were going, she agreed. 

**I doin Maying, too; pease wate me up four 
o’tot, mamma,” lisped Winney, three years old, 
in which Julia and two other little fellows 
joined. 

Mrs. James Miner gave orders to the nurse 
to waken the two eldest boys, as they desired; 
but was not surprised, on rising at six o’clock, 
to have it to do again—a chilly morning not 
having tempted one from their beds. 

** Now let me see which will be down the 
quickest and look the neatest. Papa is in the 
library already for prayers, and the bell will 
ring in two minutes,” said their mother. 

They were soon all assembled in the library. 
when their father, having read a chapter in the 
Bible, offered a fervent prayer for a blessing on 
the day, and particularly that the young minds 
before him might be kept from evil, and 


’ strengthened to every good purpose. 
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The family altar, how precious its influence! 
how it soothes, elevates, and refines the minds 
of all! and, in after years, how the child looks 
back to it with reverence and pleasure! How 
beautiful the sight—father, mother, and child- 
ren, together kneeling, each morn, to seek daily 
guidance and daily mercies! 

After this exercise, as might be expected, a 
pleasant breakfast followed. Then Albert went 
to meet the little girls, while James made him- 
self ready for his horseback ride, having received 
his mother’s whip, with a request not to lose it, 
as, being a birthday present from himself, she 
valued it highly. 

A sudden shower brought them both back 
very soon, however, with James’s friend, and 
they were obliged, by the rain, to remain housed 
all the forenoon. Mrs. Miner, though in deli- 
cate health, with some ingenuity invented 
satisfactory amusements for them all, and an 
early dinner, to which she invited the young 
friend, finished, very pleasantly, one-half of the 
day. 

Notwithstanding the disappointment of all in 
not “ going a-Maying,” and of Mrs. Miner, too, 
whose husband had remained from his business 
to take her to ride, they were all cheerful 
and happy. Well-regulated tempers prevented 
grumbling at what they knew was not to be 
altered, and, when “a story from mother” was 
called for by all, she felt that she was repaid as 
she sat with her little flock around her in their 
innocent admiration and love, for all the hours 
she had spent in their service, and, giving them 
the ** good-night kiss,” the younger ones retired, 
the two eldest, alone, remaining up. 


CHAPTER IV. 


* By the gathering round the winter hearth, 

When twilight called unto household mirth, 

By the pleasant tale, or the legend old, 

In that ring of happy faces told, 

By the quiet hour when hearts unite, 

In the parting prayer and the kind ‘ good-night,’ 

By the smiling eye and the loving tone, 

Over thy life has the spell been thrown. 

Bless thou that gift; it hath gentle might— 

A guardian power, and a guiding light.” 

“ WeLL,” said Mr. Miner to them, “how 
have you spent the day, boys? Rather dull, I 
suppose.” 


** Oh, no, very pleasant! Mother told us some 


of her stories, and we had some nuts to pick, 
and somehow the day has flown very quickly 
and happily.” 

“© Why don’t you ask me to tel] you a story, 
sometimes ?”’ inquired he. 
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At this both boys laughed, and said: “ We 
did not think you knew any.” 

** Well, I do; I know one at least,” looking 
significantly at his wife, and coloring a little. 
**] know one which your mother and myself 
have often talked of telling you; it is a story 
of folly—guilt, and its punishment; and when 
I tell you it is of myself I must speak, you will 
see it is not very pleasant. Your mother has 
wished to save me the pain, but I knew she 
could not enter into my feelings of guilt and 
repentance, and I wish it to be a lesson to you.” 

Although Mr. Miner was much respected in 
the town, and had many friends, yet he was 
aware there were those in town who knew his 
unfortunate early history, and he feared his sons 
would hear it garbled and incorrect, so he chose 
to tell them himself, though, as he told his wife, 
it was a sore punishment for his errors to tell 
them to hisown sons. With deep feeling on all 
sides, he told them of his childhood and youth; 
of his disobedience to, and his disrespect of his 
mother; of his first step in error, then the first 
untruth, then his jfirst debt at the refreshment 
saloon, which ended in involving him in deep 
crime, though he had no intention it should. 
Then he portrayed the misery he endured in the 
separation from all he loved, as an outcast from 
home and its comforts, the hardships of the 
voyage; when sick, no mother to nurse him, 
no word of kindness to soothe him; and, when 
he saw the hearts of his sons were touched, and 
sobs and tears told their sympathy, he said: 
** Remember, my sons, to avoid the beginning of 
sin—the first step in a dangerous course. You 
sometimes think your mother and I am very 
strict with you. Would that my parents had 
been more strict with me! I should never have 
had the humiliating disclosure to make you have 
just heard. Parents cannot be too strict on the 
score of principles ; and those parents do not 
realize the duties involved in the parental rela- 
tion who do not mark every deviation from 
rectitude with some token of displeasure.” 

After praying with them, Mr. Miner dismissed 
them to bed, feeling glad his task was performed, 
for he saw it would have a salutary influence 
in the years of temptation now before them. 

As they left the room, Mrs. Miner’s heart 
thrilled with joy to think they were such good 
boys, so docile, so obedient, so truthful; and, 
as one of them had, of late, shown decided 
religious inclinations, she felt very hopeful and 
happy. As soon as the door closed, Mr. Miner 
exclaimed, “‘ What can I say, to convey to you, 
my dear wife, my feelings in regard to the 
manner in which you have brought up these 
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boys? My heart is full when I see them, and 
think it is all your management, by the goodness 
of God, that has made them what they are. I 
am so little at home, so fitful, know so little 
how to talk to children, they would never have 
been what they are without you. But God will 
repay you in raising up these children to sur- 
round you in your old age, and ‘call you 
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blessed.’”? Precious, indeed, were these words 
to Mrs. Miner, for no true woman’s heart but 
loves the praise of her husband, and she thought 
this was the happiest day of her life, and had 
been a pleasant, profitable May-pay to them all. 


Life’s duties, well performed, 
Will render sweet results. 





HINTS TO LADIES 


STUDYING BOTANY. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS, PROFESSOR OF BOTANY IN THE “ WAGNER FREE INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE.” 


To become truly interested in botany we must 
study the plant philosophically. In this respect 
very little has yet been done. Our knowledge 
of the structure of plants, of the laws which 
govern the development of their organs, and of 
their physiology, is very superficial. It is not 
sufficient that we learn to call plants by their 
botanical names, that we are able to give correct 
technical deseriptions of their several parts, and 
to assign to them their true place in the Lin- 
ngan and netural systems of botany. We may 
do this; we may even make an extensive 
herbarium, containing plants in a very superior 
state of preservation, neatly labelled, and cor- 
rectly named, and finally tire of the pursuit, 
and cease further effort, imagining we have 
arrived at perfection in our attainments. Is 
nature then exhausted? Is there nothing new 
to be discovered? Far otherwise. Let us not 
**think of ourselves more highly than we ought 
to think.” Can you thoroughly explain the 
physiology of a single plant in your collection? 
Can you account for the shape of its leaves, or 
their arrangement around the stem? Can you 
give me a reason for the color of the flowers or 
their peculiar fragrance? Why is the snow- 
drop white and the crocus yellow? Why is the 
rose so sweet and the carrion flower so fetid ? 
Why does the acorn grow into a lofty tree and 
live for centuries, whilst a single grain of Indian 
corn produces a plant which, comparatively 
speaking, is of humble growth, and annually 
perishes? Why does the two-leaved calyx of 
the blood-root (sanguinaria) drop from the 
stem as soon as the petals of the corolla open 
and expand, whilst in the blackberry (rudbus) 
the calyx remains after the corolla and other 
parts have faded and fallen? These are simple 
questions, yet in the present state of botanical 
science it is impossible to give the reader any 
satisfactory explanation. It is not for mortal 
man to comprehend the works of an Infinite 
Being. The glorious sun must pour all his rays 
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into a twinkling star; the illimitable ocean 
must be comprekended within a drop. 

We repeat, very little, comparatively speak- 
ing, is known about plants. Botany is the 
most beautiful, interesting, and imperfect of all 
the branches of natural history. Those natu- 
ralists who devote all their time to the mere 
business of collecting, describing, and arranging 
species undoubtedly perform a great and valu- 
able service; but this is, after all, but a coarse 
outline of the natural history of any country. 
It is but the infancy of science. It is not 
sufficient that we make ourselves acquainted 
with facts; we must study their philosophy. 
Suppose the botany or the zoology of a country 
to have been described, and every plant and 
animal to be faithfully drawn from nature. Is 
the subject exhausted? Is it folly to attempt 
any further investigations? Is not such descrip- 
tion rather intended to facilitate research? We 
have got the facts beautifully monographed, but 
without any accompanying explanation of their 
philosophy. Darlington’s * Flora Certrica” and 
Gray’s ** Botany of the Northern United States” 
contain technical descriptions of all our native 
plants, without giving any reason for the peculi- 
arities of each plant. Here then is a wide and 
beautiful unexplored region. We want to know 
the physiology of these peculiarities. Ladies, 
go directly to nature, and study botany in this 
the true philosophical spirit, and you will never 
weary, but become daily more enthusiastically 
devoted to its pursuit. In the place of a narrow 
circumscribed science, you will find an immense 
field, in which the commonest and most insig- 
nificant weed or animal will furnish you with 
innumerable subjects for study and reflection. 
Ladies, if you regard the plant with an inquir- 
ing, searching mind, you will not fail to become 
interested, and have your names enrolled with 
honor amongst the original contributors to the 
science of your country, 














MARRYING A PLANTER. 


A NEW CHAPTER OF ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


BY ALICE B. 


NEAL. 


(Concluded from page 421.) 


Mr. WasuincTon did not return to dinner. 
He had not expected his aunt before the afler- 
noon, and he could not overcome the bitterness 
with which the morning’s encounter continually 
recurred to him. The future seemed as blank 
and bare as the fields through which he rode, 
and mental upbraiding for having allowed him- 
self to hurry into such an ill-assorted marriage, 
nay, for lingering at Newport a day over the 
week that he had first proposed to pass there, 
filled his mind to the exclusion of the business 
on which he had gone abroad. The morning’s 
mail had not brought a letter of importance, 
which he had confidently expected, and there 
were two from New York to his wife, a post- 
mark he dreaded to see, sure of a day’s home- 
sickness and consequent ill-humor on her part 
after reading them. 

‘Wait for Henry, my dear, if you wish to; 
do not order dinner on my account,” said Mrs. 
Ridgely, as, after watching at the window for 
nearly an hour, Ellen began to understand that 
Mr. Washington had of choice remained away 
from her. 

“IT do not think he will come; he is always 
very punctual,” she half faltered, as a wonder 
of how they would meet when he did return, 
especially in the presence of a third person, 
disturbed her. 

But, when dinner was served, Mrs. Ridgely 
noticed the lack of appetite, the constant and 
involuntary turning towards the window at every 
sound, and came to the conclusion that she had 
not been mistaken in beginning her work upon 
the belief that a real affection was the bond of 
this marriage, which she so earnestly desired to 
see a happy one. 

Listless, and interested in no subject that 
suggested itself to the young wife, the afternoon 
wore on heavily. She longed to break away 
from the restraint of her duties as a hostess, and 
indulge in the only relief within her power, a 
hearty cry, but there seemed no excuse to absent 
herself from the sitting-room. Mrs. Ridgely’s 
bright knitting-needles went their swift round, 
leaving her eyes and her thoughts at liberty. 
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*T don’t think the time would seem as long, 
if you were to get your work,” she said, sympa- 
thizingly. “I always find the best way is to 
settle myself steadily at something if I am 
worried or lonesome.” 

Ellen blushed a little, for Mrs Ridgely’s 
industry she held in great dread. It wasone of 
Mr. Washington’s frequent and most obnoxious 
remarks, though he was not conscious that his 
wife always made a personal application when 
it was alluded to. But her natural ingenuousness 
came to her aid with a frank confession. 

*“T have no sewing on hand; everything was 
done before I came from home; I have not so 
much as a pocket-handkerchief to hem.” 

** And Henry’s clothes are all in order?” 

* Indeed, I do not know; he never says any- 
thing;” and her color rose again, remembering 
that she never had looked to see if any repairs 
were needed, or if any part of his wardrobe 
ought to be replaced. 

Mrs. Ridgely made no comments. ‘ That 
reminds me—are the servants’ clothes all ready 
to be given out? Excuse me for asking, my 
dear, but I gave the material to Sally Lowber, 
who always has attended to it since Henry’s 
mother died ; but she needs hurrying sometimes, 
and Henry has never had to look after it himself 
As long as he was helpless, I did the best I could 
for him.” 

** The servants’ clothes?” repeated Mrs. Wash- 
ington, in amazement. 

** Certainly, my dear, even to their stockings. 
Is it possible that you did not know that was 
one of our regular duties as planters’ wives,” 
and she smiled, not a little amused at the blank 
expression of astonishment on her listener’s face. 

** Was that what Aunt Charity meant, do you 
suppose ?” and a sudden light broke in upon the 
petition which had seemed so unaccountable. 
*She came to me and asked for a dress; I 
thought it so odd that Henry’s servants should 
not have proper clothes and come to me for 
them.” 

“And you gave her one of your own, I dare 
say, without asking Henry anything about it. 
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My dear child, our servants are just like so many 
children. They need to be watched, and tended, 
and praised, and scolded, and looked after from 
Christmas to Christmas. We have to clothe 
them from head to foot, and see that they do 
not throw their things away after they get them, 
unless, like Aunt Charity, they have a turn for 
hoarding. She has a whole chest of nice clothes. 
Some of them date as far back as Henry’s 
christening.” 

““Why, I thought she was perfectly destitute ! 
and all those children; hers, and Ruby’s, and 
Charlotte’s, there must be nine or ten.” 

It was certainly a very different prospect from 
that which she had pictured in the morning as 
her ideal of a Southern Matron. Mrs. Wash- 
ington looked at the coarse gray woollen sock 
which had by this time progressed into the foot, 
and was rapidly nearing its completion. Could 
it be that Mrs. Ridgely was knitting for her 
servants ? 

Her guest saw the direction of her glance, 
and held the work towards her. 

**Can you knit ?” 

* A very little; I could not shape a stocking; 
you knit so fast, and without looking on. I 
never should learn.” 

“Oh, yes you would, and you have no idea 
how much it helps to pass the long evenings in 
winter when it would strain your eyes to sew, 
and there is no going out to be done. I am 
afraid you wi!! be very homesick until you get 
accustomed to it.””> And Mrs. Ridgely, who had 
risen to get a fresh supply of yarn, could net 
resist passing her hand lightly over the head 
bent down half wearily upon the book Ellen had 
taken to shield her eyes from the firelight. 

She looked up surprised, but not annoyed. 
Life seemed such a very heavy burden at that 
moment, that Mrs. Ridgely’s cheerfulness, and 
this evident sympathy with her mood, were 
grateful to her. 

“TI have not done anything since I have been 
here,” she said. “I do not know how to do 
anything. Do you think I will ever learn so as 
to be a help and comfort to Henry ?” 

“That is the very reason you will learn, my 
dear. I know from experience it is easy to 
conquer hard duties with love as a motive. 
Only you must not fly to the other extreme, and 
undertake to do too much. Tell me, if you do 
not mind, how you have been accustomed to 
employ your time at home, and then I shall 
understand the difficulties better.” 

** One has never any time in New York, Aunt 
Ridgely. It is hurry, hurry, from morning till 
night. I always had lessons until last summer, 





my music and drawing, and all the mornings 
were broken in upon by calls or going out, and 
then there was just time to get dressed for dinner 
at five, and we were out or had company our- 
selves in the evening.” 

“So you never did anything—so to speak? 
Sewing or housekeeping, I mean.” Pa 

** I can sew, but I do not like it, and mamma 
kept house ; she never iiked any one to interfere, 
and there was always a seamstress for the 
children’s clothes ; ours were given out.” 

* Poor child!” sighed the Virginia matron, 
with real pity at this confession of busy idleness. 
* But what have you found to do here where 
there are no lessons, and visitors, and not even 
a piano to keep yourcompany? What a change 
for you!” 

* There is Henry now!” and, not regardless 
of the sympathy expressed, but turned in an 
instant by the one longing hope of a forgiving 
kiss, Ellen started up to meet him. She stood 
for a moment irresolute in the hall; he had not 
yet dismounted. It was dusk; he had stayed 
away all day, knowing how lonely she would be; 
and, as his own aunt said, he had taken her 
away from all that she had been accustomed 
to, and shut her up in this lonely old castle. 
Pride and resentment, in spite of all her better 
thoughts, gained the victory, and she almost flew 
up the stairs, her dress disappearing above, just 
as he opened the hall-door below. 

In spite of his own unamiable condemning 
mood of the day, Mr. Washington was dis- 
appointed. Coming home after a longer absence 
than any before since he had had a wife to 
return to, more softened thoughts had sprung up 
in his heart; and he had resolved to meet her 
as if nothing had occurred. That is, he expected 
to be met so, and, generous man that he was, 
he would forgive her. 

He strode through the hall with returning ill- 
humor, and threw open the door of the sitting- 
room with as much noise and as little ceremony 
as he would have done in his bachelor days. 
Mrs. Ridgely’s quiet “‘ Well, Henry !” from her 
seat at the fireside, changed the expression of 
his face in an instant. 

** Why, how long have you been here? have 
you seen Ellen?” and he mentally added, “ this 
is carrying it too far; she may neglect my wishes 
because they are mine, but she shall pay respect 
to Aunt Ridgely.” 

* Oh, yes, I have passed a very pleasant day 
with her,”’ was the unexpected answer to his last 
question; and though Mrs. Ridgely wondered 
Ellen had not met him as she had evidently had 
started up to do, she prudently refrained from 
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Grange, or like a naughty child summoned to 


to change her dress, I fancy, or perhaps to the { be good, but nursing the obstinate rebellion 


store-room to give out something.” 

** She never does that,” said Mr. Washington, 
from the hearth-rug, emphatically. 

** She never knew before to-day how necessary 
it was. What a dear little thing she is, Harry! 
I do not see how you ever had the courage to 
ask her to marry you, delicate as she is, and 
brought up as she has been.” 

Mr. Washington softened into something like 
his old compunction at hearing one for whom 
he had always held so much love and respect 
speak thus of his wife. Hitherto Mrs. Ridgely 
had rather avoided any opinion in regard to her 
in talking to him. 

**You ought to be very devoted to make up 
for it—society, and amusements, and friends, 
andhome. She must have loved you very much ; 
and it is dull enough for her here.” 

“But she does not try to interest herself, 
aunty. You have no idea; she never walks 
around the place with me. I don’t believe she 
has ever looked at the chicken-yard, or knows 
what ’s in the smoke-house, or even how many 
people we have. She offended old Jack terribly 
by not speaking to him; did not even know he 
was one of our own hands ; and my mother, why 
just think of it, every man, woman, and child 
walked after her as if she had been their mother 
as well as mine; and see how much she did for 
them all! She always knew as much about the 
place as father did; he never attended to the 
garden; Uncle Jack always came to her; and just 
recollect her poultry—it was the pride of the 
country !”’ 

** But you could not imagine, or suppose such 
a child as this, who never saw the country 
before, could change in a moment, and take the 
same interest in things that a person, born and 
brought up here, accustomed to nothing else, 
would do? Don’t be unreasonable, Harry.” 

“I wonder if I am,” said Mr. Washington, as 
he slowly drew his boots off, and hunted for his 
slippers. He missed the cheerful service that 
had always brought them at night, unasked. 
“T think I’ll go and find Nelly, aunt. Just 
tell Bill to have supper sent in; I’m as hungry 
as a hunter.” 

“I dare say she is. She could not eat any- 
thing at dinner for watching the road. We had 
a nice talk this afternoon, though.” 

Mrs. Washington stood behind the long chintz 
window-curtain, looking out upon the black 
poplars and dewy lawn, listening, and hoping, 
yet dreading, to hear her husband’s step. She 
felt very much like Marianna in the Moated 
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which had caused her imprisonment, for she 
longed to go down, as she heard their voices in 
conversation, and pictured her husband leaning 
in his favorite attitude, one arm upon the man- 
tle, absorbed in the pleasure of finding his aunt 
there, and entirely forgetting her. e 

It was full five minutes before she heard the 
sitting-room door open and shut ; it seemed like 
so many hours. “He is only going to give 
Uncle Ben some orders.” But no; his tread, 
firm and decided like himself, was on the stairs 
at their chamber door, and then—there was no 
room for unkind decision—he came directly to 
her hiding-place, and, drawing her head back 
upon his breast, kissed the tears from her eyes, 
and whispered— 

“Never mind, Nelly; we will try again.” 

What a pleasant evening followed! Fora 
wonder, Nelly forgot to read her home letters, 
and, if Mrs. Ridgely had fancied any discords, 
she was abundantly satisfied when she saw their 
manner towards each other. 

* Well, Nelly, have you been initiated into 
the mysteries of ham-carving and sausage- 
making, the pickling, and packing, and trying 
out, that begins to-morrow ?” said her husband, 
taking his third cup of coffee from her hand, at 
the bountifully spread breakfast-table, the next 
morning. 

Mrs. Ridgely answered for her. “Do you 
suppose we had nothing but ‘killing time’ to 
amuse ourselves with ?” 

“Killing time!’ Ellen was really mystified, 
and looked it. 

*T don’t believe I told her that you had 
volunteered to relieve her of these responsible 
duties, this season. Why, this is our farm car- 
nival ; the negroes will all be in clover, or, what 
they like better, for the next two weeks. I 
believe all is ready to commence to-day.” 

** But do you attend to itgenerally?”’ And the 
late city belle turned to Mrs. Ridgely in dismay, 
beginning to comprehend the real kindness of 
this impromptu visit, that it had been planned 
between her husband and his good aunt to 
save her trouble. If Henry had only explained 
it to her, they might have savéd yesterday’s 
quarrel. 

The whole thing was, indeed, very distasteful 
to her; but, as Mrs.’ Ridgely presently explained, 
it was a very necessary part of the household 
economy of every family, and its mistress could 
not well escape some attentions to its details. 

‘What would Anna say?” thought she, as, 


throwing on bonnet and shawl, she proposed 
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accompanying Henry and Mrs. Ridgely on an 
inspection of the destined victims. 

Mr. Washington was farmer enough to be 
proud of his “ pigs and poultry,” though he did 
not require equal enthusiasm from his wife, 
fortunately, and she was secretly glad when 
Mrs. Ridgely proposed that they should walk on 
by themselves through a pleasant wood-path, 
and icave the irritating steps of this annual rite 
as far behind as possible. 

The day was warm and sunny, and, though 
many of the trees were destitute of foliage, the 
deep hue of the evergreens and the crimson 
berries of the holly lighted up the old wood, 
while the branches above rustled with a soothing 
murmur, and the soft pine shatters, covering the 
ground, muffled their footsteps. 

“Oh, it is lovely!” said Ellen presently, 
pushing back her bonnet to catch the clear, 
invigorating air. ‘I wonder Henry never 
brought me here.” 

** He thinks you do not like to walk.” 

*T don’t like cow-houses, and stables, and 
pigs; and a shade of the old disdain crossed 
her face. “He never asked me to go any- 
where else. It is all so different from what I 
have been accustomed to; it is so unlike what I 
expected.” 

Mrs. Ridgely recalled reproachfully every 
harsh thought which had ever crossed her mind 
towards this young creature, trained to such 
entire helplessness. It was not like Henry 
Washington’s usual good sense, she said to 
herself, managing such a doll; but, as she looked 
at the graceful figure and lovely face, the excuse 
came as silently. Still, marriage was no child’s 
play. If Ellen had ignorantly assumed duties 
she was entirely unfitted for, she could not cast 
them aside again without causing infinite trouble 
and sorrow; and although she did not care to 
assume it, on whom else could she devolve her 
evident duty as adviser to them both? She 
sighed unconsciously. Ellen looked up quickly. 

**] wish you could tell me what ladies here 
do. I really thought they had everything done 
for them. Why, Virginia Randolph, who was 
at school with me at "Madam Canda’s, certainly 
told me that she never had dressed her own 
ha: until she came North; and she would not 
even learn fancy-work, it was such a trouble.” 

“Well, I never saw a young girl so educated 
among us. You know weare plain farm people. 


Further south, on rice and sugar plantations, 
where the heat is greater, and wealth is in pro- 
portion to.the number of hands and acres, you 
wight have realized this paradise of indolence; 
but, as far as society goes, you would be still 
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worse off. Just think of miles of cotton and 
corn-fields, with one solitary home in the middle 
of it, surrounded by negro cabins, the cotton 
press and its belongings, and the only white 
woman on the place besides yourself the over- 
seer’s wife, in nine cases out of ten a woman of 
no education or refinement, not half so compa- 
nionable as a well-trained servant at the North. 
Think of the monotony of such an existence. 
This is plantation life, though very few wealthy 
families confine themselves to it entirely, and 
sickness, if not inclination, compels them to 
leave home many months in the year. The 
gentlemen can ride the distances on horseback 
without a thought of the road, and often meet 
for drives, clubs, and political purposes; but 
carriage roads are by no means turnpikes, so, 
in sheer necessity, the ladies of the household 
are domestic, in the generally accepted sense of 
the term. Housewifery is their great resource, 
and, whatever they do as young girls, as wives, 
and mothers, they are busy enough.” 

** But they are always going North, or to New 
Orleans, and Southerners are so lavish of money 
always.” 

**From all I hear of your houses and furni- 
ture, and dress, New Yorkers are the most 
lavish people in the world. Now be a good, 
sensible girl; tell me what, of all that you have 
ever had, or busied yourself about, made you 
the happiest; and I wish—don’t tell me if you 


; do not care to, orif it is betraying any confidence 


towards Henry—but I wish you would tell me 
what you most dislike here.” 

The tone was so earnest, and showed such a 
real interest in her happiness, that the lovely 
girl was compelled to frankness. 

‘It is all so unlike home; don’t you know 
how it is? and then I get letters from there, 
telling about the elegant parties and the opera 
season, and Anna’s elegant house, and I think 
of this—so plain, and how mortified I should be 
if mamma or Anna should pay me a visit, be- 
cause of the contrast; and so I get dull, and 
speak cross to Henry without meaning it, and 
everything goes wrong. O dear!” 

‘And against all this you have only your 
husband’s love and entire devotion to you.” 

*T know,” Ellen said, eagerly. ‘I do think 
of that—for gentlemen at home sce so little 
of their wives; if it is not business, they are 
off at the club, or some party of pleasure, or 
driving, or yachting, always away; and here 
I have Henry all to myself; and I know he 
loved me better than anything in the world 
when we came home.” 

‘Tam sure he does”—Mrs. Ridgely did not 
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seem to notice the implied change; “and I do 
pot believe you ever had a greater happiness.” 

** Oh, never !” 

**Or that you would go back to all the gayety 
if you had to give it up in exchange.” 

The silent assent proved that Mrs. Ridgely 
was right. 

* Now the root of the whole matter is here, 
dear child; and the quick common sense of 
the older lady helped her to seize and offer the 
most effectual points of the remedy. ‘* You 
were young and romantic, and never had been 
obliged to think of duty. Pleasure answers 
us a while, but, after all, in duties lie our chief 
interest and happiness. Never mind if I do 
make myself ah oracle for a little while. You 
won’t mind what I say.” 

** Oh, no, I am so tired, thinking it all over, 
by myself.” 

** And Henry is only a man after all, and has 
made no sacrifice or change, given up nothing, 
but gained a great deal.” 

** Not gained much ;” and she thought of her 
wilfulness and petulance, and shook her head 
sorrowfully. 

**That depends on whether you keep your 
promise asa wife. It is a great deal to gain some 
one to love a lonely, homeless man. But then, 
when we love a person truly, our greatest 
pleasure is after all, not in receiving their atten- 
tions, but in making themhappy. Not in being 
cherished, but in loving and honoring them, I 
think. There must be clouds in life, and dark 
days, and sooner or later we have to give up all 
the false fancies of youth; but the chief matter 
is, what is real happiness? and I have always 
found the catechism answers it very well for us, 
when it tells us ‘ to do our duty in that state of 
life to which it has pleased God to call us,’ 
instead of forgetting that there is such a thing 
as duty, or sitting down helplessly and fretting 
over it if seen.” 

** Well done, Nelly!” said Mr. Washington’s 
voice, just behind them at that moment. “ You 
are going at such a rate, I thought I never should 
get up to you. I have left Uncle Ben in charge, 
and come to offer my services as escort. Here 
is something towards your Christmas wreaths !” 
and he held up a magnificent branch of coral- 
red hollyberries, shaded by their vivid green 
leaves, as he drew her arm within his own. 

** Why, what a color she has with the air and 
exercise ; nothing like it, is there, aunty? Have 
you showed her the ‘ branch’ into which I made 
such a graceful descent from a persimmon-tree, 
once upon a time?” 
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The dreary mood had melted away beneath 


the genial influences of wood and stream, and 
pleasant companionship, before their return to 
the homestead, and Nelly asked herself, wonder- 
ingly, if she could be the same person who was 
ready to cry out against life as a weariness, and 
life as a phantom, only the day before. 

*¢ And are you really as happy as you pretend 
to be, Nell?” said Miss Liiy Ashley, tucking up 
her pretty slippered feet on the lounge in Mr. 
Washington’s own room, one bright spring day, 
two years and more after the double wedding. 
Even until now Miss Ashley was Miss Ashley, 
with two well-grown younger sisters, who re- 
belliously vowed against being kept back another 
winter “ just to please Lil.” It was a sudden 
freak of hers, this visit, but none of the family 
had ever seen Ellen’s baby, the first and only 
grandchild. Mrs. Ashley never could leave 
home, unless for some watering-place, and her 
husband was tied to his patients as much as ever. 
Happily, they planned an expedition to the 
White Sulphur for July, and Lily had arrived 
as a kind of pioneer to announce the coming 
host, including several members of the Alcash 
family on their way out. 

Mr. Washington read the news with a little 
discomposure; but his wife, really delighted 
with the prospect of seeing her own family 
again, laughed at his long face, and wondering 
** what in the world she would do to entertain 
them, and where she would put them all.” 

Lily, tired of the well-trodden routine of town 
life, was ready to be delighted with all she saw, 
and Ridgely Farm wore its pleasantest aspect. 
The lawn was fresh, the garden full of old- 
fashioned sweet-scented flowers, the roads in 
excellent order, and their drives delightful. 

“Well,” remarked Miss Ashley, listening for 
Ellen’s affirmative answer to her question, “I 
think you ought to be. No fret about bills, no 
interfering mother-in-law as Anna has, and 
abundance of everything. I believe I should 
like it myself; what stacks of everything there 
is in the store-room, and so many servants, and 
such good ones. Oh, me, I’m sick of mamma’s 
worry about cooks. And that’s a sweet litffe 
thing ; I don’t like babies generally, I may say I 
detest them, but she is a darling.” 

* So she is,” said Ellen, rapturously, brushing 
a fly from the net over the cradle. “I don’t 
believe anything would tempt me to live in the 
city again. Why, only think how much I should 
have to be away from her, and how little I should 
see of Henry!” 
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“ T admire Mr. Washington,” said Lily, taking 
up an unfinished novel that had been her travel- 
ling companion. “ He seems to think as much 
of you as ever.” 

“ Certainly; why not?” And Ellen bridled up 
a little, and cast a look at the dressing-glass, as 
if to see if she could find any reason there. 
She could not indeed; the face reflected was 
plumper and rosier, but not a day older appa- 
rently, than the bride’s which it had welcomed. 
The figure was rounder, too, but not a bit less 
graceful in the dark gingham morning-dress and 
white muslin apron, which she had found more 
convenient than a dressing-gown for housekeep- 
ing purposes. 

* Well, oh, I don’t know—only there ’s Anna, 
and lots of other people one meets, whose 


husbands are only polite to them. Between 
you and me, Nell, Jack is terribly extravagant 
and all that sort of thing. Anna always looks 
as if she had been crying, or was going to. 
But, la, he’s no more than a hundred others !” 
Mr. Washington noticed the unusual fervor 
of his wife’s kiss when he came in to dinner. 





** What’s happened, dearie ?” 

“Oh, nothing, Harry, only I’m so glad I 
married you ; that’s all, and I’m so happy here.” 

* Are you, really?”? And though he did not 
doubt it in the least, Mr. Washington felt 
thankful that the test of contact with old 


without disturbing the serenity in which the last 
two years of their married life thad so happily 
passed, 
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associations and home had been safely passed, 
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Tue year 1609 is forever memorable from 
Galileo’s discovery of the telescope. Being at 
Venice, his house was thronged with visitors 
who came to satisfy themselves of the truth of 
the wonderful stories they had heard respecting 
the new instrument. Now that the telescopic 
appearance of the heavens is so familiarly 
known, it is hardly possible for us to conceive 
the intense interest with which the first glimpse 
of it must have been obtained. The multipli- 
city of the brilliant objects calling for examina- 
tion, the undefined expectation of what might 
be revealed in them by the powers of an instru- 
ment yet untried, and the probability of nume- 
rous additions to the list of those bodies which 
had as yet come under the cognizance of man; 
these, and the host of kindred emotions which 
must have been excited on such an occasion, are 
more readily imagined than described. 

The moon was the first object of Galileo’s 
attention ; and we cannot fail to recognize the 
@iginal of Milton’s picture, since we know he 
had the opportunity of painting from life 


the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening, from the top of Festolé, 

Or in Valdarno to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, in her spotted globe. 





Jupiter formed the next object of examina- 
tion. No sooner was the telescope pointed to 








TELESCOPE, 
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that planet than the existence of the satellites 
was detected, and their nature soon ascertained. 
These and other observations were described by 
Galileo in a tract, which excited an extraordi- 
nary sensation the moment it appeared. Many 
positively denied the possibility of such dis- 
coveries. Sizzi argued seriously with Galileo, 
that the appearance must be fallacious, since it 
would invalidate the perfection of the number 7, 
which applies to the planets, as well as through- 
out all things natural and divine. Moreover, 
these satellites are invisible to the naked eye, 
therefore, they can exercise no influence on the 
earth ; therefore, they are useless; therefore, 
they do not exist. The principal professors of 
philosophy at Padua pertinaciously refused to 
look through the telescope. Horky, a German, 
suggested that the telescope, though accurate for 
terrestrial objects, was not true for the sky! 
Such were a few of the sentiments which ob- 
tained, in opposition to the facts brought to 
light by the invention of this noble instru- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, its fame was universally in- 
creasing. The Grand Duke begged to have the 
original telescope deposited in the museum at 
Florence ; to which Galileo willingly consented. 
An old instrument was shown there not many 
years ago, said to be the same; but some sceptics 
have called in question its genuineness. 











THE MADRAS HAWKER; 
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Tue Madras hawker is, among the European 
community of that distant presidency, precisely 
what a London bonnet-shop is among the deni- 
zens of this vast metropolis—a never-failing 
source of attraction and amusement to the 
ladies, and a sort of nightmare to thrifty 
husbands. Both, however, in some cases, are 


tolerated as a necessary nuisance, and the Ma- 
dras hawker may boast of a decided advantage 
over the bonnet-shops, inasmuch as, while the 
latter are stationary, and only admit of a casual 
glance, or occasion a temporary tantalization, 
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he, like a valorous and experiencea general, is 
always attacking the weak points of those he 
besieges in their own citadels. He takes his 
men, together with his arms and ammunition, 
about with him, always shifting ground, and 
continually tracking his fair prey to their do- 
mestic retreats. Then, again, he has in his 
staff of active and indefatigable spies all ser- 
vants in the employment of the English in 
India, and each one of whom receives custom, 
or a percentage, from the hawker for every 
rupee’s worth of goods that he sells in the house. 
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These servants have a guard always posted at 


the gates of the compound, who conveys to the » 


passing hawker the intelligence of the exact 
state of the citadel within. 
house happen to be a civilian or a merchant, he 
is sure to be at the court-house, or the cutchery, 
or his office from ten A. M. till four P. M; the 
field is, therefore, open to the charge, and no 
sooner has tiffin hour passed than in pops the 
hawker with his two and sometimes three crolie 
loads of goods, and the lady of the house is 
reminded, by the intonations of his cry, that she 
is dreadfully in want of a new mosquito-gauze, 
or a dress for the child, or some other unknown 
necessary of which she would never have 
dreamed had not the hawker talked her into a 
belief of wants hitherto unfelt. 

Military men are the hawker’s aversion; for, 
if bachelors, they are so reckless of his care- 
fully folded goods, and toss them about so much, 
besides insisting on his emptying out every box 
to the very last article, that the hawker loses 
half a day, after beating a retreat from their 
quarters, in re-arranging and refolding every- 
thing; for the neatness and compact method of 
packing, usually adopted by these men, is their 
greatest boast. Should they be married men, 
matters are still worse, for the subaltern has 
enough to do to make both ends of his small 
salary meet, Without squandering the money on 
what he emphatically terms trash; besides all 
this, they seldom quit their homes during the 
hotter hours of the day, and the native orderly 
always has instructions to drive away hawkers 
from the gate. Notwithstanding these precau- 
tions, however, the patience and perseverance 
of the hawker sometimes meet with success. 


There are occasional public dinners at the | 


military mess, from which ladies are excluded, 
and, on these occasions, the hawker tribe is on 
the qui vive. Visiting hours are over, at Ma- 


If the master of the > 


dras, by two P. M., and the mess dinners are 


usually at three. At this juncture, the lady of 
the house, worn out with the excessive heat of 
the afternoon, will generally be found reclining 
listiessly upon a sofa, fanning herself; the 
weather being too oppressive even to read, the 
last book from the circulating library has, per- 
haps, dropped upon the floor, and there lies 
unheeded and unread. A victim to ennui, she 
is just dozing off, and the native ayah has been 


summoned to fan her mistress with a cuseusfan, ; 
when lo! the listless state of apathy is agreeably . 


broken in upon by the cry of, ‘‘ Hawker, marm! 
Very good things to-day, marm !” 
immediately dispatched into the veranda to 
summon the hawker into her mistress’s pre- 


The ayah is | 


sence. In comes the hawker, all smiles and 
salaams, redolent with sandal-wood and other 
perfumes, and his moustache shining with the 
best Rowland’s macassar, which he has pur- 
loined from his stock in trade, making good the 
deficit in common cocoa-nut oil; his nose is 
surmounted with three gayly-colored streaks, 
one green, one yellow, one red, and, in addition 
to these, he has, sometimes, a builliant wafer 
stuck between his eyebrows ; these are symbols 
of his high caste, for the hawker always is, or 
pretends to be, a lineal descendant from the 
highest Brahmin families. As regards his cos- 
tume, our hawker is the beau-ideal of Indian 
dandyism ; his under-coats are finest silks, his 
nether garments cambric, whilst his long surtout, 
which fits lightly to the body and arms, is made 
of the finest flowered book-muslin. The coolies 
that carry his boxes are not quite so elegantly 
clad; but these plebeians are only permitted to 
deposit their loads on the fine rattan matting, 
when they are expelled from the house, as much 
to their own satisfaction as that of anybody 
else; for they immediately indulge in a much- 
loved siesta, and, stretched beneath the shade 
of some mango-trees, snore away the hour 
occupied by their employer in profitable bar- 
gains. Meanwhile, the hawker, having seated 
himself, undoes the cording of one of the boxes, 
which he then opens. Click goes the lock with 
a loud spring, and up flies the cover, exposing 
to the anxious gaze of the lady patroness the 
hidden treasures within. The hawker seats 
himself tailor-fashion, and, extracting a rupee 
from his money-bags, hits it against the lock 
until its clear silver tones ring again. This he 
does, as he will tell you, for custom’s sake. 
Now servants who have interests at stake m 
this identical custom linger about the ante- 
chambers, peep through doors and windows, 
and listen, so that not a fraction be lost; occa- 
sionally, too, they compare notes, and not un- 
frequently disagree in their reckonings. 

** Now, hawker,” asks the lady, “ what have 
you got to sell to-day ?” 

The hawker, who has a very good colloquial 
knowledge of English, invariably replies, “ Very 
fine things, marm ;” and then, carefully unpack- 
ing the first trunk, these “ very fine things” are 
one by one exposed to view. 

“Fine book-muslin, marm; two rupees a 
yard.” 

Of course, two rupees is about ten times the 
value of the article displayed; but then, like 
all orientals, the hawker must be beat down, 
and, as he has occasionally caught the unwary 
at his first offer, he thinks he loses nothing by 
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making exorbitant demands. The book-muslin 
is passed over as not required, and then come 
jaconet, dimities, cambric, polampoors, silks, 
satins, palmarinoes—in short, a little of all 
things, including scents, soaps, hair oils, and 
even currycombs and brushes for horses. When- 
ever anything is purchased, and the terms 
cannot be agreed upon, then the hawker con- 
ciliates the lady of the house by telling her it 
shall be sold for whatever ‘‘ missus pleases,” 
and then the ayali is referred to as a kind of 
umpire, who usually, of course, decides in favor 
of the hawker, from the simple fact that the 
more money he gets the greater her share of the 
custom is likely to be. The first box has now 
been emptied, and the hawker has only sold to 
the amount of about thirty rupees. He shakes 
his head and murmurs audibly, as he replaces 
the things, that it is very bad gain for him 
to-day, forgetting, perhaps, that fifteen out of 
the thirty rupees have been net profit to him. 
The second box is now opened, and the baby 
screams with delight, for the hawker craftily 
displays the worst commodities first, shrewdly 
calculating that, if he can sell any of these, he 
is pretty sure of disposing of the others. What 
an assortment of toys does the hawker reveal! 
Dolls with eyes that open and shut, whole 
regiments of mounted cavalry carefully boxed 
up, full-grown trees and houses, shepherds and 
sheep, lions, tigers, and all four-footed animals 
living on peaceable terms together, all within 
the precincts of large, empty, wafer boxes ; and, 
best of all, a ready-cooked dinner for baby, 
comprising fictitious joints and turkeys. The 
small darling turns crimson with delight as the 
fond mamma pays the hawker for three or four 
of the largest boxes, and then the child and its 
treasures are handed over to the care of the 
amah (nurse) in the bedroom, and the mother 
has at least purchased a few minutes tranquillity. 
Under the toys are laces, under the laces rib- 
bons, under the ribbons note paper and ivory 
fans, and then a miscellaneous collection of 
goods such as the Keepsake for 1831, the Sou- 
venir for 1822, a view of London previous to 
the great fire, and a book or two of the fashions 
in 1779. 

Upon the whole, the hawker makes unexcep- 
tionable bargains, so he displays more alacrity 
in undoing the third box, and nowit is mamma’s 
turn to play the child. ‘“ Oh, what a love of a 
dress !”? exclaims the lady, as some costly ball- 
dress catches her eye. The hawker perceives 


the admiration, and turns it to account; and 
we are much mistaken in the man if he does 
not earn cent per cent. by the bargain. 


Then 








come artificial flowers, trichinapoly, gold chains 
and other jewelry, so that, if the lady of the 
house be a Barra Beebe Sahib, or the wife of a 
wealthy civilian, he has sold to the amount of 
a thousand rupees before closing and strapping 
the last box; and if only a subaltern’s lady, 
why a month’s pay may be set aside for that 
evening’s divertissement. 

His business thus transacted to his satisfaction, 
the coolies are again burdened, and the boxes 
are heavier; for the cash far outweighs the 
goods disposed of. 

The hawker makes ‘his salaams and with- 
draws, and, two minutes after, a frightful 
wrangling is heard in the compound; the 
twenty servants, like so many vultures, have 
pounced upon their prey; the sturdy coolies are 
waylaid. One would think from the noise that 
there was murder being committed ; but this is 
only paish (Tamul for talk). No Frenchman 
could compete with them for gesture. Suddenly 
there is a lull, for the parties have agreed to 
treat under a banyan-tree; the boxes are placed 
upon the ground, and the disputants squat 
around them. After five minutes’ mild argu- 
ment, in which the hawker vainly endeavors to 
persuade his listeners into a belief that he has 
been rather a loser than otherwise by the bar- 
gain, he offers them one-tenth of what the 
servants, according to established usage, have a 
right to expect. This offer is received with 
violent acclamations, and a perfect roaring 
ensues, until eventually the hawker is compelled 
to comply with the usage, whereupon he is 
suffered to depart, and the servants get up a 
small scene among themselves about the propor- 
tioning of the said profits. 

The Madras hawker is a great frequenter of 
public auctions ; and in the hottest weather, as 
well as during the height of the monsoons, he 
rarely misses one of them. Here, for want of 
competition, he lays in his stock for an almost 
nominal value; and, if he cannot dispose of 
the goods in the presidency itself, he journeys 
into the interior, and benefits his health and 
purse by a visit to Bangalore or the distant 
Neilgherry Hills, every ten miles adding an 
additional arma (the sixteenth part of a rupee) 
to the already exorbitant prices. Though the 
goods thus vended are generally of an inferior 
quality, and extremely dear, such is the indolence 
produced by lassitude and heat, that there are 
few who do not prefer making this sacrifice to 
getting into their carriages or palanquins, in 
order to be conveyed to Griffith’s, or to Ashton, 
Richardson, & Co.’s, the two great emporiums 
of Madras, shops which may be said to bear to 
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that presidency the relative position that Luan 
& Edgar’s, in Regent Street, bears to minor 
London shops. Besides the regular Madras 
hawker, there are a few native peddlers that deal 
almost exclusively in books. These are also 
amassed at auctions, and, as the men are igno- 
rant of the language of the literature they 
patronize, their stock-in-trade, as may be readily 
conceived, generally consists of the most hetero- 
geneous collections of odd volumes that can be 
well brought together. With them, fine bindings 
and gilt edges are everything. We well remem- 
ber having purchased a complete set of Gibbon’s 
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f “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” for a 


rupee and a half, whereas an old “ Forget-me- 
not” for 1836 was valued at fifteen rupees. 
Bombay also sends forth its annual hawkers, 
and these, again, essentially differ from the 
others, inasmuch as they restrict themselves to 
edibles, such as dried figs, dates, walnuts, etc., 
all of which are originally brought from the 
Red Sea, and which, necessarily, must be consi- 
dered luxuries at Madras, when they will fetch 
such a price as repays the-hawker for the 
expenses and fatigues of so long a journey. 





MRS. DAFFODIL AT BARNUM’S MUSEUM. 


BY 


We were all seated in our little parlor at the 
Irving House. Mrs. Daffodil was knitting what 
she called “‘ Pete’s winter comfort,” a scarlet 
worsted scarf; Euphrosyne was conversing in a 
low tone with George, calling on him, I think, 
for his opinion of ** Pope’s Marmion;” Mr. S., 
and Major Clapperton, were reading the news- 
papers, and Mrs. S., Pete, and I were putting 
together a map on Natural History. The tones 
of Euphrosyne’s voice fell drowsily upon the 
ear, uninterrupted save by the click of her 
mother’s needles, ora triumphant “ jolly !” from 
Pete, when he succeeded in fitting accurately a 
piece of the map. Suddenly, there was an 
audible yawn from behind Mr. S.’s paper. 

* William!” said Mrs. S. ‘* Yawning imme- 
diately after breakfast, and in such delightful 
society !”” 

“TI beg the delightful society’s pardon,” was 
the reply, “‘ but we are so very quiet here, and 
this paper’s stupid nonsense exceeds belief. 
Come, Annie, be charitable; leave those wild 
animals, and come talk to me; with such an 
enchanting entertainer,” he added, making a 
mocking bow, “I shall not again commit such 
a breach of etiquette.” 

“There is a modest request, Annie,” said 
George. ‘‘ Go, by all means, and be as agreeable 
as possible. But stop; before you begin to 
chatter, I have something to say. Ladies and 
gentlemen,” he continued, rising, and speaking 
with emphatic solemnity, “ there is one question 
I wish to put to each and allof you. Put aside, 
for a season, all trivial considerations, poetry, 
natural history, comfort, and public news, and 
give me your undivided attention !” 


; 
| 
| 
| 


VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 


** Hear! hear!” cried Pete. 

** Quench that small boy,” thundered George. 
** To resume the broken thread of my discourse, 
ladies and gentlemen, the subject under consider- 
ation resolves itself into one mighty question— 
where shall we spend this evening ?”’ 

** Oh, where, tell me, where ?” sang Pete. 

** Will nobody silence the diminutive mascu- 
line,” said George, despairingly. ‘I repeat the 
question, where shall we spend this evening?” 

* Can’t we stay here?” I suggested, timidly. 

A chorus of indignant voices greeted me, 
and abashed, I retreated behind Pete’s map- 
table. 

‘Having silenced that insane female, who 
proposed staying cooped at home, while on a 
pleasure-seeking expedition,” said George, “ we 
return to our subject; revenons @ nos moutons ; 
return to our mutton. Mrs. Daffodil, favor us 
with your opinion.” 

“ Hey?” said the old lady, raising her head. 

* Where would you like to go this evening?” 

‘Well, I don’t care much; I like a’most 
anything; but if you want me to choose, I 
should like to go to an amusement.” 

**An amusement! of course. But what? 
where? Opera, concert, theatre, ball, panorama; 
name your favorite. Can want, can have!” 
said George. 

Oh, I don’t mean them kind o’ things! I 
mean an amusement, where they have wild 
beasts, and queer things, and Tom Thumbs, 
and sich like! I saw a wild-cat on Pete’s 
dejected map; that’s what made me think of it.”’ 

**A museum! bravo!’ cried George. “A 
museum it shall be, if the rest of the party like 
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it. Rarnum’s, or not Barnum’s! Put it to the 
vote !” 

All being pleased with the proposal, our party 
separated for a time. The gentlemen went to 
that mysterious locality “down town;” the 
ladies retired to their own rooms. 

In the evening we all assembled in the parlor 
again, preparatory to starting. I was just tying 
my bonnet at the glass, when I felt a light 
touch on my shoulder; turning, I saw Pete 
Daffodil mounted on a chair behind me; as he 
caught my eye, he leaned forward and whispered, 
mysteriously — 

** Walk with Uncle Clap and me, Miss Annie; 
here he comes to ask you; there’s lots of fun 
in him, if you can just get at it.” 

So I accepted the major’s offered arm, and the 
rest being ready, we started. The walk was 
rather a silent one; Uncle Clap was lost in 
meditation, Pete was disappointed, and I—well, 
I was disappointed too. 

**Miss Euphrosyne,” said George, as we 
entered, “is this your first visit to a museum ?” 

** Your penetration is not at fault,’ was the 
reply. “Iam as yet uninitiated in the mysteries 
of this mineralogical, ornithological, mytholo- 
gical, and wonderful—” 

* Ogical ?” said Pete. 

An annihilating glance was darted at him from 
the azure orbs of his fair sister, and then she 
turned away in silent scorn. 

Mrs. Daffodil was too much interested in 
seeing, to talk much at first; her green spectacles 
and gaudy bonnet were seen peering and bobbing 
about, showing her eager desire to see every- 
thing. Suddenly she found herself in front of 
a case of wax figures: starting back, she ex- 
claimed, in a horror stricken tone— 

“Lor! they ’re dead folks dressed up. Don’t 
they look spunkral ?” 

“Very sepulchral!”? said George. Then he 
added, in an aside to me, “ Annie, I am going 
to take the office of showman this evening. 
Ahem! to commence—Mrs. Daffodil, these are 
the wax statues of the most famous characters 
in ancient and modern history. Here is Clay!” 

* Clay! I thought you said wax?” 

* Ahem! Yes, this is a wax figure of Clay!” 

“But, Mr. George,” persisted the old lady, 
** T don’t see how it can be clay if it is wax.” 

“Henry Clay, the great statesman, is here 
represented in wax. Here is Webster, this Cal- 


houn, that Napoleon ; there stands Wellington, 
the inventor of a well-known boot, called Well- 
ington Boot, after him; here also you may see 
poor Mary of Scots, Queen Elizabeth, and the 
ill fated Essex. Major, here is a character that ; 








wiil interest you; Catherine de Medicis, cousin 
to the Venus de Medicis, de Medicis being the 
Italian for Medicinal.” 

George again directed Mrs. Daffodil’s atten- 
tion to the case of wax figures. 

* Here, Mrs. Daffodil,’”’ he said, “are other 
distinguished people; George Washington, Ar- 
thur Spring, the Czar Nicholas.” 

*“*Who was he? Is it the French for St. 
Nicholas?” asked Mrs. Daffodil. 

** Sister,” exclaimed the major, “are you 
really so ignorant! the Czar Nicholas is the 
autograph of all the Rushers.” 

“Here is Ali Pacha,” said George, gravely 
keeping his place as showman. 

* Ali, sister,” said the major, “is the Sultan 
of the Turkeys, his nickname, Pacha, was added 
to the Ali, because he always said, “ pshaw,” 
when things did not please him.” 

** Mrs. Daffodil,”’ continued the grave George, 
“ that is the man”— 

“That struck Billy Patterson!” interrupted 
Pete. 

“No trifling, Pete, if you please!” said the 
major, severely. 

Pete indulged in a private chuckle, and then 
asked— 

Who is this, Mr. George? A woman’s face 
and skirt, and kinder like a man too.” 

“That, Pete,” said the major, “is Joan of 
Arc, Noah’s wife ; she was a very distinguished 
person, and fought Santa Anna at the battle of 
Sarah Gordo in Bloomer costume ; and, talking 
of Santa Anna, the rest are looking at his 
wooden leg; suppose we join them.” 

George took «a deliberate survey of the article 
in question, and then said— 

“It is just half an inch shorter than the one 
in the Boston Museum, and as much longer 
than that in Baltimore, a little thicker than that 
in Albany, darker wood than the Buffalo one, 
and has more inequalities than the New Haven 
one; but it looks newer than any of the others, 
so no doubt it is genuine.” 

“Why, how many legs had he?” inquired 
Mrs. Daffodil, astonished. 

*‘ Enough to supply all the museums in Uncle 
Sam’s territory,” was the major’s laughing reply. 

We walked on, stopping occasionally to ad- 
mire some curiosity, until we came in front of 
a case of casts taken from the Italian galleries 
of art. Here George resumed his post of 
showman. 

‘Miss Euphrosyne,” he said, “these are 
copies of many of the antiques. This sleeping 
Cupid is a perfect little gem, is it not? Does it 
not remind you of the description in Moore’s 
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‘Cupid and Psyche’? let me see if I can re- 
member it— 


‘A youth, but just passing from childhood’s sweet morn- 
ing, 
While round him still lingered its innocent ray; 
Though gleams from beneath his shut eyelids gave warn- 
ing 
Of summer noon lightaings that under them lay. 


His brow had a grace more than mortal around it. 
While glossy as gold from a fairy-like mine, 

His sunny hair hung, and the flowers that crowned it 
Seemed fresh from the breeze of some garden divine.’ 


Now had we but Psyche, 
* Entranced, on the miracle gazing !’ 


how beautiful the group would be.” 

Yes,” sighed Ninny, “it stirs my aching 
heart with touching agitation. Ah! Cupid! 
Cupid! thy sins and victims are manifold !”’ 

* Alas, yes!” said George, dropping his eyes. 
** But here is a copy of the flying Mercury in 
Florence; mark the grace of attitude, the up- 
ward look, and figure dilated with rapture, 
preparing to take its flight heavenward— 

* A station like the herald Mercury, 
New lit on some heaven kissing hill.’”’ 


** Dear Milton !” said Euphrosyne; ‘* well may 
you quote him. In his entrancing volumes, a line 
appropriate to every occasion presents itself.” 

George smiled acquiescence, and pointed out 
the Apollo Belvidere, and the Laocoon to Mrs. 
Daffodil. She shuddered as her eyes fell on the 
latter, and said— 

** Poor fellow! ain’t it awful to see him all 
twisterfied up in wenomous wipers !” 

‘Here is Julius Cesar,” said George, “so 
named because when a woman displeased him, he 
called to his dog, ‘ Sieze her!’ and had a savage 
satisfaction in seeing her torn to pieces by the 
animal ; and here is Pompey !” 

* Was Pompey the dog?” 
Daffodil, innocently. 

The major alone, of all the party, was able to 
keep his risible muscles under control. 

Pete, who was not much interested in the casts, 
now directed our attention to a case of stuffed 
birds and animals. Major Clapperton, who 
seemed animated by the spirit of mischief, began 
to point out some of them to me. 

‘Miss Annie,” he said, “here is the orni- 
thorhynchus !” 

*“ The horny what?” asked his sister. 

** The duck-billed platypus, or ornithorhyn- 
chus paradoxus, water mole !” 

“ Phebus, what a name!” cried Pete. “ Ninny, 
I consider that quotation worthy of your genius, 
Uncle, don’t you think the paradox animal was 


inquired Mrs, 
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manufactured for this museum? Ain’t it a 
species of the genus Hum Bug ?”’ 

“Not knowing, can’t say,” was the reply; 
though I believe these extraordinary creatures 
do exist. If there is anything in a name, this 
one has certainly a most tremendous appellation.” 

“Is this a quail, uncle?” inquired Pete, 
pointing one out. 

* Yes, an Ortyx Virginiana !” 

“Why, major,” cried his sister, “ain’t you 
ashamed to quiz him so. But I’ve found you 
out now; ’tain’t a Virginny Anna at all, Pete; 
it’s nothing but just a Bob White! Your poor 
dear father used to shoot lots of them when he 
was alive. I’ve got the gun home now!” 

The major shrugged his shoulders, saying— 

“Latin thrown away! Sister, here is a ring- 
dove.” 

** Looks for all the world like a pigeon, don’t 
it? I allers liked pigeons, they ’re so kinder 
simple and innocent.” 

“ Are you fond of natural history, Miss Eu- 
phrosyne ?” inquired George. 

“‘Nature’s works with bliss fill my heart. 
History, my favorite passion in study, I adore,” 
was the lucid reply. ‘This ornithological 
specimen,” she said, pointing one out, “is of 
rare symmetry and graceful proportions. Favor 
me, my cicerone, with its appellation.” 

** That is a heron !” said the major, brusquely. 

“ Lor!” said Mrs. Daffodil, “ I allers thought 
a herring was a little brown fish packed up in 
boxes.” 

** You allude to the choice parts of this bird, 
which are preserved in that way.” 

* No, they ain’t preserves, only dried up like.” 

** They are dried, as you say, and do resemble 
little fish ; the mistake was quite natural.” 

* Annie,” said Mrs. S., “did you ever see 
this before, the American Darter?” 

** Whose darter?” inquired Mrs. Daffodil. 

* Here is an anaconda,” cried Pete, “all coiled 
up here in a corner.” 

“Anna Conder, is she the darter? Who is 
she, brother?” inquired the old lady. 

*‘ Anna Conder,” said the major, gravely, “is 
a Chuck- Will’s- Widow, the only Darter of Jack 
Snipe, and sister to Stormy Pete Rel, by some 
she is supposed to be one of ‘ Mother’s Carey’s 
Chickens,’ but that is an erroneous opinion. She 
is very beautiful, and is engaged to the Emperor 
Boa, which makes King Fisher furiously jealous, 
and he proposes to imprison her with a Jail Bird 
for keeper, until the Whip-poor- Will has time 
to ride her on a Rail !” 

“Are you quizzing me?” asked his sister, 
after seeking in vain for a smile on his face. A 
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look of injured innocence was the only reply, 
and we resumed our walk. There was many a 
tomical speech made by Mrs. Daffodil, and many 
a merry joke played off at her expense; but my 
memory is treacherous, and I have given all I 
can recall. When we reached home, a letter 
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phia necessary for a few days, before we started 
on asummer trip. When Mrs. Daffodil found 
we were going, she called a meeting of the 
major, Euphrosyne, and Pete; and, after some 
discussion, they decided to return with us. So 
the next morning found us preparing to leave 


awaited us, which made our return to Philadel- : the Empire City. 
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 Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! I’m afraid 
Too many lovers will puzzle a maid.”’ 

Tue servant who came after Norah was a 
young woman who had been christened Rosetta, 
as if she had beena duchess. As, of course, I was 
not going to have any of my menials answering 
to a fine name like that, I gave her to understand 
that I should allow no such things in my house, 
but would take the liberty of altering pretty 
Rosetta into plain Susan. She was a nice- 
looking girl, and was—what, I dare say, some 
persons would call ptetty, for her features were 
very regular; still it was not my style of beauty. 
And though her complexion certainly was clear 
and rosy, still there was too healthy and 
countrified a look about it to please me. She 
had, too, a pair of very fine blue eyes; but I 
must confess I never was partial to eyes of that 
color, for they always seem to me to want the 
expression of hazel ones (dear Edward says 
mine are hazel). Her figure, also, certainly 
was very good for a person in her station of 
life; but all my fair readers must be aware that 
things have lately come to such a pass, that even 
one’s maid-servants can buy a figure-fit fora 
lady of the highest respectability, for a trifle. 

When the girl came after the situation, she 
looked so neat, tidy, and respectable, with a plain, 
dark, cotton gown on, and a strong, serviceable, 
straw bonnet, trimmed very simply, and a plain 
muslin collar over one of the quietest black and 
white plaid shawls I ever saw, that I was quite 
charmed with her. And I was never so surprised 
in my life, as when her late mistress told me 
that her only reason for parting with Susan was, 
that she was inclined to be dressy. Dressy, 


indeed! said I to myself; well, if they call her 
dressy, I should like to know what dressy is! 
and I engaged her accordingly. 

The first Sunday after she had come into the 
house, however, I found that her late mistress 
wasn’t so far out in the character she had given ; 


VI—MY PRETTY MAID. 


for, lo and behold! my neat, unpretending chry- 
salis had changed into a flaunting butterfly. 
For after she had gone up stairs that afternoon, 
if she didn’t come down dressed out as fine as a 
sweep on a May-day. I had her in the parlor 
pretty soon, for I wanted to ask her whom she 
took me for. Of course, she was very much 
surprised that I should object to all her finery 
and fiddlefaddle; and she knew as well as I did 
that the terms I made when I engaged her, were 
ten pounds a year, find her own tea and sugar, 
and no followers, no ringlets, nor sandals, 
allowed; and that if, in the hurry of the 
moment, I had omitted to mention the ringlets 
and sandals, it was an oversight on my part, for 
which I was very sorry; so I told her that I 
would thank her to go up stairs again, and take 
that finery off her back as quickly as she could, 
and never, as long as she remained under my 
roof, to think of appearing before me in such a 
disgraceful state again. When she went out 
that afternoon to church, the girl had made 
herself look somewhat decent, and was no 
longer dressed out as showily as if she was the 
mistress instead of the maid. 

Indeed, this love of dress seemed to be quite 
a mania with the girl; for I am sure the stupid 
thing must have gone spending every penny of 
her wages upon her back. And, do what I would, 
I couldn’t prevent the conceited peacock from 
poking her greasy bottles of rose hair-oil, and 
combs, and brushes, all among the plates and 
dishes over the dresser. And I declare, upon 
looking in the drawer of the kitchen table one 
morning, while she was making the beds up 
stairs, if I didn’t stumble upon a sixpenny copy 
of * The Hand-Book of the Toilet,’ which soon 
told me that the dirty messes I had been con- 
tinually finding in all the saucepans were either 
some pomatum, or cream, or wash, which she 
had been making for her face or hands. And 
a day or two afterwards, while I was down stairs 
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seeing about the dinner, if the precious beauty 
hadn’t the impudence to tell me that she wished 
to goodness that her “hibrows met like mine 
did, for it was considered very andsome by the 
hancients.” 

But really the stupid girl’s vanity carried her 
to such lengths that she was silly enough to 
allow any man to go falling in love with her 
who liked, although I must say that I don’t 
think there was any harm in the creature. Still, 
it was by no means pleasant to have a pack of 
single knocks continually coming and turning 
the poor thing’s head on your doorstep, so that it 
was really one person’s time to be popping out of 
the parlor and telling the girl to come in directly, 
and not stand chatting there with the door in 
her hand. But when she found that my vigi- 
lance had put an end to her courtships on my 
doorstep, she soon discovered another means of 
corresponding with her admirers in the neigh- 
borhood. For one mofning, when I went into 
the back bed-room to put up some clean pillow- 
cases, and I happened to go to the window fora 
moment, I was never so astonished in the whole 
course of my existence as when I saw that 
impudent monkey of a footman belonging to the 
Simmons’s (whose house is just at the bottom 
of our garden), holding up a tea-tray, on the 
back of which was written, in large chalk letters, 
“ Hance, Can I Cum To Tee;” and I imme- 
diately saw what the fellow meant by his tricks ; 
so I crept down stairs as gently as I could, and 
in the back parlor I found, just as I had expected, 
my precious beauty of a Susan perched on a 
chair, and holding up my best japanned tea-tray 
—that cost me I don’t know what all—and on 
the back she had written with the same elegant 
writing materialsk—‘*Hapoorep One! Yov 
Carant Cum—A tas! Missus Witt Be Hin.” 
So I scolded her well for carrying on those 
games, and daring to chalk her love-letters on 
my tea-trays, telling her that hers were pretty 
goings on and fine doings indeed. 

And really if it hadn’t been for Edward’s 
aversion to changing, I do believe I should have 
packed her out of the house—as, indeed, I 
wish I had—then and there; for the way in 
which she went on towards me really was 
enough to make a saint swear (though I am 
happy to say I did not). For, in the first place, 


the reader should know that I’m more parti- 
cular about my caps than any other article of 
dress. 

But no sooner did I get a new cap to my 
head, and one that I flattered myself was quite 
out of the common, than, as sure as the next 
Sunday came round, Miss Susan would makea } 
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point of appearing in one of the very same 
shape and trimming—only, of course, made of 
an inferior and cheaper material; and though 
I kept continually changing mine, as often as 
the housekeeping would admit of my doing so, 
still it was of no use at all; for the girl was 
so quick with her needle and thread that she 
could unpick hers and make it up again like 
mine for a few pence; and the consequence was 
that any party who had seen either of us only 
once or twice, would be safe to mistake one for 
the other—which, I suppose, was her ambition. 

Though, really, when I came to reflect, in my 
calm moments, upon the girl’s conduct, there 
was every excuse to be made for the poor igno- 
rant thing; for, being cursed, as the philosopher 
says, with—what some people would have 
called—a pretty face, and having been only a 
year or so up from the country, it was but 
natural that the silly creature should have been 
tickled by the flattery of the pack of fellows 
who, to my great horror, were continually 
running after her; for, what with the young 
men in the neighborhood, and what with those 
dreadful barracks in our neigborhood, our house 
was completely besieged with the girl’s lovers. 
Upon my word, as fast as one went away 
another used to come, as regularly as if they 
were relieving guard in St. James’s Park; and 
really the whole of my valuable time was taken 
up in watching for their knocks, and opening 
the door for them myself, and telling them for 
about the hundreth time that Mr. Smith did not 
live there, and that the Joneses were just op- 
posite. 

Talk about locusts in the land! I’d back a 
regiment of life guardsmen for eating a respect- 
able district out of house and home in half the 
time. Anybody will agree with me that one 
Don Giovanni is quite enough to turn the fair 
heads of a whole parish; but when a whole 
regiment of them are suddenly let loose upon 
one particular locality, the havoc among the 
hearts of the maids and the larders of their 
mistresses is positively frightful, and there isn’t 
aman in the life guards, unless he is afflicted 
with red moustaches, that is not a regular six 
feet two Lothario. Mrs. Lockley, the wife of 
one of Edward’s best clients, assures me that 
there was one fascinating monster of a Life 
Guardsman who, the day after his regiment 
was quartered near us, in Albany Street bar- 
racks, began bestowing his affections on the 
cook at the bottom of the street, and loved up 
all the right-hand side of the way, and then 
commenced loving down the left, where the 
amiable villain was stopped by the Coliseum, so 
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that he had to remain constant to the cook who 
lived at the house next to it for more than a 
month, at the expense of at least twelve shil- 
lings a week to the master, and five to the cook 
for tobacco. 

But, to return to that poor simpleton, Susan. 
One day, Mr. Skinston being away on business, 
I was left alone for a few days; and, from the 
savage looks of those dreadful soldiers whom I 
could not keep away from the place, my nerves 
were in such a state that I kept fancying I 
heard people trying to open our front door with 
false keys, and others attempting to break in at 
the back. So I made up my mind, by eight 
o'clock, that I would not sit trembling there any 
longer, but told Susan to lock up the house; 
and when she had done so, and I had satisfied 
myself that the house was all safe, I saw little 
Miss Susan up stairs before me; and, as I 
thought there was something odd about her 
conduct, I locked her door, and took the key 
away. 

I was just falling asleep, when I was roused 
by our area bell going cling-a-ling-ling so 
gently, that I at once knew something was in 
the wind somewhere. In about five minutes 
there was another pull, louder than the first, 
and in about three minutes after that, another. 
So I jumped out of bed, and slipping on my 
wrapper, threw up my window, when lo and 
behold! there was one of those plaguy Life 
Guardsmen waiting to be let in at our area gate. 
**Who’s there?” I cried, pretty loudly. 

“It’s only me, my charmer!” he answered, 
in a loud whisper. . 

** Who are you, and what do you want here 
at this time of night?” I demanded. 

“Come, that’s a good ’un, after asking me to 
supper with you,” he replied. “Come down, I 
tell you. It’s only Ned Twist, of the Guards. 
How about that cold beefsteak-pie, my heart’s 
idol ?” 

“Go along about your business,” I said, in a 
loud voice. ‘ You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self—you ought.” 

* Come, none of your jokes,” he replied; “I 
am so plaguy hungry. I’m good for the whole 
of that pie of your missus’s; so come down, 
and let us in—there’s a beauty.” 

“Go along with you, do!” I said, in a very 
loud voice, “or I ’ll call the police.” 

* Hush-sh-sh !” he said, in a whisper, “ or 
you ’ll be letting that old she-dragon of a missus 
of yours hear you, and then it will be all up 
with my beefsteak-pie, angel! And that will 





never do, fur I’ve just refused a splendid offer 
of tripe and onions from a lovely cook in Osna- 
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burgh street. So, once for all, do you mean to 
come down or not ?—or I shall have that angel’s 
tripe all cold before I get back to her.” 

* Go along with you!” I cried out, unable to 
contain myself any longer, now I had heard all 
he had got to say—“ go along with you; I am 
that she-dragon of a mistress, and if you are not 
off, Ill give you in custody——” 

But the words were scarcely out of my mouth 
before Mr. Ned Twist ran away as fast as his 
legs would carry him; and as he turned the 
corner, I caught a glimpse of the handsome fel- 
low’s face by the gaslight, and knew that he was 
one of the very men who were always coming 
and asking if Mr. Smith lived there. 

In the morning, when I inquired of Miss 
Susan whether she was acquainted with one 
Ned Twist, in the Life Guards, of course she 
knew nothing about the gentleman; and, un- 
fortunately, I had forgotten to wheedle out of 
the man the name of the party he really had 
come to see, so that I could not fix her with 
anything positive. 

But I determined to clear up all doubts about 
the matter, and so I set a trap, into which Susan 
fell, and I caught her as nicely as ever she was 
caught in the whole course of her life. I told 
her that I was going round to dear mother’s, to 
tea (though, of course, I never intended to be 
silly enough to do anything of the kind); and, 
accordingly, I left the house, and went to make 
a few little odd purchases in the neighborhood, 
and then returned in about an hour’s time, 
saying that, unfortunately, mother was from 
home (though, for the matter of that, I didn’t 
know whether she was or not). It was very 
easy to see that the girl was quite flustered at 
my coming back so unexpectedly. Of course, 
I went straight into the parlor, and told her to 
bring me up the tea-things, and then I shouldn’t 
want her any more; for I wasn’t going to be 
such a simpleton as to go down then, as I felt 
convinced that directly she heard my knock at 
the door she had stowed away her gallant son 
of Mars in the coal-cellar. Just as I had 
expected, the tea-things came up in about half 
an hour. When she brought them, I pretended 
to be fast asleep on the sofa, and about five 
minutes after she had put them on the table, I 
crept down stairs so softly that I declare I could 
scarcely hear my own footstep; and on opening 
the door suddenly, as if I wanted to go to the 
wine-cellar, lo and behold! there my Life 
Guardsman was, true enough, and, as far as I 
could judge, Mr. Ned Twist himself; and 
though all the things had been cleared away, 
still, from the gravy and bits of pie-crust that 
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were hanging to the fellow’s moustache, I could 
see that the man had been at my beefsteak-pie 
with a vengeance. Miss Susan, however, was 
far from losing her presence of mind, and was 
even with me in a minute; for she rose from 
her chair, and introduced me to Mr. Ned Twist, 
saying, “My cousin, mam,” while her cousin 
jumped to the other side of the room, and, 
drawing himself up as straight as a six foot rule, 
put his hand sideways to his forehead as a mark 
of respect to the mistress of his relation. 

As he was a great tall man, and my husband 
was in the country, I thought it best to be civil; 
so I begged of him not to disturb himself. Then 
I went up stairs, and, putting on my bonnet and 
shawl, slipped out of the house as quickly as I 
could. I told the first policeman I met that he 
must come with me that instant, as I wanted to 





give a man in charge for robbing me of my beef- 
steak-pie. But, on going back, the bird had 
flown; so I had to offer the policeman my 
thanks and a glass of ale, which, however, the 
man declined, saying they were forbidden to 
drink while on duty, I was so surprised at 
finding such virtue in the police force, that I 
took a good look at this noble man, and at once 
knew that he was the identical fellow who had 
not only kissed his hand to me, but had himself 
wished to partake of whatever might be in my 
larder. So I sent him off with a sound lecture ; 
and then, turning sharp round upon Miss Susan, 
I told her she would go that day month as sure 
as her name was Susan. And, as the reader 


_ knows it was not, he will not be surprised to 


learn that I kept her some time longer. 





DESIGN FOR A BRICK HOUSE. 





Tue design which we here present to our 
readers is copied from the “ Village and Farm 
Cottages” of Messrs. Cleaveland and Backus, 
noticed in another part of this number of the 
‘«* Lady’s Book.” We would call the attention of 
all lovers of beauty to the drawing and engraving 
of the perspective view, from one of the originals 
in the book. 

** A brick house, thirty-three feet square, and 











be called a cottage. It is meant to show how 
the principles which give to humble dwellings a 
peculiar character may find application and 
development in more important structures. 

“It might be deemed the residence of some 
individual, happy in his circumstances, temper, 
and tastes; of one who knows how to prize the 
neatness and quiet and comfort of such a home, 
and who can find in its embellishment a cou- 


finished in the style of this design, can hardly ; stant pleasure. 
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FIRST STORY PLAN. 


The house occupies a level site. Shade- 
trees stand near, but do not overshadow it. A 
deep veranda extends across the front, having 
in the centre an entrance porch, less deep. The 
parlor is on the left. Observe its arrangement. 
Between the doors a piano may stand. On the 
opposite side is a pleasant bay-window. A 
cheerful fireplace faces the front windows. 
Without being stiff or formal, the room is regu- 
lar, excepting the door at the corner. This is 
necessary for communication with the adjoining 
apartment, which may serve as a library and 
family sitting-room. There is, on the opposite 
side of the house, a bed-room, entered from the 
back hall. The kitchen, with its pantry and other 
conveniences, occupies the remaining corner. 
The stairs have a black walnut rail. Beneath 
them is the passage to the cellar. 

“The upper floor has four bed-rooms with 
closets, and a bath-room, the window of which 
opens on the front balcony. 

“ The interior finish is designed to show more 
work than any of the others. The walls are of 
brick, furred off on the inside with wooden strips 
to receive the lathing. The form and relative 
size of the cornice brackets are shown by the 
cut. The bay-window and porch are of brick. 
The back veranda is plain, the front one more 
elaborate. The walls and exterior wood-work 


are painted in colors differing slightly, that there ; 
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SECOND STORY PLAN. 


may seem to be no attempt to pass off either 
material for anything but what it is. 

“‘ Each chimney-shaft carries four flues, made 
round and smooth by building them agains 
wooden cylinders, which are raised as the work 
proceeds. The chimney top may be of cut stone 
or cast iron, as one or the other can be most 
easily procured. This very noticeable feature 
of every dwelling-house is too often neglected. 
There are thousands of buildings, otherwise am- 
bitious and costly, which are meanly surmounted 
by plain straight heaps of bricks—mere vulgar 
smoke-pipes. To give it the aspect of stability, 
the chimney top should have a base where it 
leaves the roof, and its upper termination should 
be properly ornamented. These high conspicu- 
ous points should be made to harmonize with 
the rest of the structure and to enhance the 
general effect. They can and they should add 
grace and dignity to the whole. 

The window openings are slightly arched. 
They have no projecting caps, but rely for 
character on the depth of the jambs. In brick 
and stone work, strength and good looks alike 
demand the arch. In wood the case is very 
different. 

* This roof is covered with tin, the slope being 
too slight for shingles. 

“ Height of first story, 9 feet. 
8 feet. Cost, $1,875.” 


Second story, 








LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JOHN SMITH.* 


BY JOHN B. 


DUFFEY. 


(Concluded from page 444.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Smith’s first voyage to New England. 


Or the life of Captain Smith, during a period 
of nearly five years after his return to England, 
we know scarcely anything. We learn, how- 
ever, by a casual expression of his annoyance 
at the fact, that his adventures had been drama- 
tized and represented upon the stage. 

We find, also, that he was not idle for so long 
a time; since, in 1612 he published his first 
book, containing “* A Map of Virginia, with a 
Description of the Countrey, the Commodities, 
People, Government, and Religion.” Written 
in a homely yet vigorous style, this account is 
full of interesting matter, and forms the ground- 
work of nearly all we know of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Virginia. 

The knowledge of the New World displayed 
by Smith in this publication, and the character 
he had established for honesty, courage, and 
enterprise, pointed him out to a company of 
merchants, who were engaged in the American 
fisheries, as a most competent person to take 
charge of their interests and adventures. They 
accordingly employed him to conduct an expe- 
dition to the coast of North Virginia, as New 
England was then generally called. The chief 
objects of the voyage were to capture whales 
and to look for a mine of gold and one of cop- 
per, which were reported to be in that part of 
America. 

Sailing from London, early in the spring of 
1614, with two ships, one commanded by him- 
self, and the other by Captain Thomas Hunt, 
our adventurer, late in April, reached the 
island of Monahigon, on the coast of Maine. 
Here he built seven boats, and for a consider- 
able time endeavored diligently to accomplish 
the two chief ends for which the expedition had 
been fitted out. Whales, they were finally 
constrained to acknowledge, were ‘“‘a costly 
consideration ;” they could not capture one; 
nor could either of the mines, so confidently 
spoken of, be discovered. 

Finding that the whole season would be 
wasted if he persisted in the pursuit of these 


* Copyright secured according to law. 
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unattainable objects, Smith, whose mind was 
eminently a practical one, at once set the sail- 
ors to work at the less magnificent but more 
certainly lucrative occupation of taking and 
curing cod-fish. Meanwhile, himself and eight 
others, in one of the boats, explored the coast of 
New England from Penobscot Bay to Cape Cod. 

By trading with the natives, as he voyaged 
along the rugged shores of New England, Smith 
was enabled to procure, in exchange for showy 
trinkets of little worth, nearly eleven thousand 
beaver skins, and one hundred skins each of 
the otter and martin. Freighting one of the 
ships with these valuable furs and with the fish 
that had been taken, he returned, in October, to 
England, ‘* where he disposed of his cargo at an 
immense profit.” 

But this was far from being the most import- 
ant result of his enterprising endeavors. His 
voyage along the coast of New England had not 
been for trading purposes solely. With that 
earnest and characteristic desire to render every 
adventure he engaged in of practical value, 
Smith spent much time in making careful obser- 
vations of the shores, islands, headlands, and 
harbors, which he discovered. From these 
observations he framed a singularly accurate 
map of our northern shores, within the limits I 
have already assigned to his explorations. This 
map, upon which New England was for the first 
time so called, he presented to Prince Charles— 
afterwards King Charles the First—requesting 
him to confirm the designation he had given to 
the country, and to exercise his pleasure in 
changing the “ barbarous’ names” which had 
been already affixed to certain points. 

Charles willingly complied with the wishes 
of Smith. New England—a designation due to 
our hero—was declared to be the established 
name of that portion of North America which 
had previously formed a part of the North Vir- 
ginia of the English, the New Netherlands of 
the Dutch, and the Canada of the French. The 
northern cape of Massachusetts Bay, which 
Smith, in honor of the Turkish lady whose 
captive he had been at Constantinople, had 
called Tragabigzanda, the Prince, out of respect 


{ to his mother, changed to the more easily spoken 
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Cape Anne, which title it still bears. To the 
southern promontory of Massachusetts Bay, 
Charles gave the name of his royal father, 
James ; but the ruder title of Cape Cod, previ- 
ously bestowed upon it by the navigator Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold, is still retained. Three 
islands, off Cape Anne, Smith called the Turks’ 
Heads, in commemoration of his victory over 
the three Uttoman champions on the plains of 
Regal. Charles confirmed the nomenclature; 
but posterity has forgotten it. Accomack, 
where, a few years later, the Puritan fathers of 
New England landed, he designated by the title 
it still bears—Plymouth. ‘“ With his charac- 
teristic modesty,” says Hilliard, “Smith had 
given his own name only to a small cluster of 
islands, which the Prince did not alter; but, by 
some strange caprice, they are now called the 
Isles of Shoals, a change which has neither 
justice nor taste to recommend it.” 

Upon our hero’s return home from his New 
England voyage, he entered the harbor of 
Plymouth. Relating here the narrative of his 
expedition to a number of persons belonging to 
the Plymouth, or North Virginia Company of 
Adventurers, which had been established in 
1606, he was solicited to enter their service. 
Immediately accepting their flattering offers, he 
set out for London, with the understanding that 
he was to return to Plymouth on the 25th of 
December, and take charge of a fleet of four 
vessels, with which the Adventurers were to 
supply him. 

On his arrival in London,” writes Hilliard, 
‘overtures were made to him by his old em- 
ployers, the South Virginia Company, who had, 
probably, by experience of others, learned to 
form a more just estimate of his merits and 
abilities ; but these, on account of his previous 
engagement, he was constrained to decline. His 
refusal seems to have given some offence to 
those whose good opinion he valued; for he 
takes pains to state that it proceeded from no 
disinclination to them or their cause, but he 
considered himself in honor bound to the Ply- 
mouth Company.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


Smith’s second voyage to New England—Sequel to the 
history of Pocahontas. 


PuncTva.ty fulfilling his own part of the 
contract with his new employers, Captain Smith 
made his appearance in Plymouth some few 
days after Christmas, expecting to find the four 
vessels that had been promised him ready to put 
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to sea. But, greatly to his chagrin, scarcely 
anything had been done towards their prepara- 
tion. This disappointment, however, did not 
lessen his zeal for the accomplishment of his 
cherished enterprise—the colonization of New 
England. Thrown back upon his own resources, 
he was enabled, by untiring exertion, and the 
liberal assistance of Sir Ferdinand Gorges and 
several other gentlemen of means, to set sail 
from Plymouth, in March, 1615, with two 
ships, and, besides the mariners, sixteen men to 
form the germ of his contemplated colony. 

Misfortune seems to have attended our ad- 
venturer’s enterprise from the beginning. He 
had sailed scarcely a hundred and twenty 
leagues, when a terrific tempest dismasted the 
ship he commanded, and so shattered her, that 
it was only by keeping the men constantly at 
the pumps, he was enabled to carry her safely 
back to Plymouth. The other vessel, from 
which he had been separated, outliving the 
storm, proceeded on her voyage, returning to 
England in August with a most profitable cargo, 
but without having furthered in the least Smith’s 
cherished scheme of colonization. 

Nothing daunted by his late ill fortune, our 
hero, at Plymouth, exchanged his ship for a 
smaller one, and placing on board of her his 
stores and the sixteen colonists, late in June 
once more set sail for the New World. 

An adverse fate seemed, however, to follow 
him still. Scarcely had he lost sight of Eng- 
land, when he was chased and overtaken by a 
pirate ship, more than twice as large as his own, 
manned by eighty able seamen, and carrying 
thirty-eight guns. His own armament consisted 
of but four small cannon. Panic-stricken, his 
men implored him to surrender ; but he declared 
his determination to fight to the last, rather 
than yield without having, by a brave resist- 
ance, extorted honorable terms from the foe. 
Astonished by the bravery thus exhibited, the 
pirates hailed Smith, inquiring his name. On 
hearing it, their leader and several of the crew 
declared that they had formerly been in his 
service, and offered to make him again their 
captain. Smith having rejected this offer, they 
bade him farewell, leaving him to pursue his 
voyage unmolested. 

Scarcely had one danger been escaped, when 
another presented itself. Approaching the island 
of Fayal—one of the Azore group—Smith was 
chased by two French pirates; but, having de- 
clared to his terrified crew that he would blow 
up the ship rather than yield, they stood by 
him so well, that, after a brief running fight, he 
managed to elude his pursuers. 
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But fortune was against him. Sailing a short 
time subsequently near Flores—another of the 
Azores—he was overtaken by a French fleet, 
whose commander had orders to seize pirates. 
Going on board the admiral’s ship to exhibit his 
legal commission, Smith was detained there a 
prisoner, while his bark was rifled’ and placed 
in charge of a prize crew, and his followers 
were distributed among the fleet. 

Moved by reasons now unknown, the kiench 
admiral presently gave back to our hero his 
vessel, crew, and stores. Once more he was 
about to steer towards the Western World, when 
the commander of the fleet sent for him. 
Having obeyed this order, Smith was still on 
board the admiral’s ship, when suddenly a 
strange sail was discovered. Immediately chase 
was given by the French, who carried him along 
with them, a most unwilling captive. That 
night, taking advantage of his absence, the 
disaffected portion of his own crew took posses- 
sion of the bark and made all sail for Plymouth, 
where they safely arrived, and, reporting that 
Smith was dead, endeavored to shield themselves 
from censure, by calumniating him in the vilest 
manner. 

Meanwhile, after a cruise of two months, 
during which time our hero saw many English 
ships taken, and was compelled to assist in the 
capture of several Spanish caravals, the French 
admiral’s vessel put into Rochelle. Here he 
was detained a prisoner on board of a ship 
lying in the harbor. Soon discovering that his 
captors, notwithstanding their fair promises, 
would not afford him redress for the wrongs 
they had done him, he determined to escape, as 
best he could, to the shore, and demand repara- 
tion for his losses from the Board of Admiralty. 

Accordingly, one dark night, in the midst of 
a raging tempest, he succeeded in pushing off 
from the ship in a small boat, with a half-pike 
for an oar. Driven out to sea, for twelve hours, 
every instant expecting to be swallowed up by 
the waves, he was tossed about by a storm that 
lined the shores of France with the fragments 
of wrecks. Fortunately, however, a change in 
the tide threw him, hungry, exhausted, and 
almost lifeless, upon a marshy island, where he 
was found by some fishermen, whom, by pawn- 
ing to them his boat, he persuaded to convey him 
to Rochelle. Here he learned that the ship, 
which he had so desperately escaped from, had 
been dashed to pieces on the shore, with the loss 
of her captain and one-half the crew. “The 


remainder of the mariners,” says Carpenter, in 
his “ History of Massachusetts,” “‘ were arrested 
at the instance of Smith, who had promptly laid 





his complaint before the Judge of the Admiralty, 
and demanded an award of damages. As soon 
as the examination of the witnesses had been 
concluded, Smith, leaving the further prosecu- 
tion of his claim in the hands of the English 
ambassador, departed for Plymouth.” At once 
prosecuting the ringleaders in the conspiracy by 
which he had been deprived of his bark, he 
convicted them of their treachery by the evidence 
of others of the company who had remained stead- 
fast to his interests, and they were punished. 

During his captivity, Smith, to “keep his 
perplexed thoughts from too much meditation 
of his miserable estate,” had written out a 
* Description of New England,” together with 
a narrative of his two voyages thither. This 
** Description,” with his map prefixed, he pub- 
lished in June, 1616. Nearly all that summer 
he spent in distributing copies of it—to the 
number of seven thousand—among the nobility, 
gentry, and merchants of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire, hoping to excite in them an interest in the 
planting of New England as enthusiastic as his 
own. Of the advantages of the country he 
spoke in the warmest terms, declaring that he 
would recommend no one to go there, if he were 
not himself satisfied of the truth of what he 
said. The delights of the new land, the pleasure 
colonists would there find in sowing and reaping 
at will on their own grounds, and the sense of 
freedom they would enjoy, he pictures forth in 
the most brilliant colors. Turning to more 
practical subjects, he speaks enthusiastically of 
the planters embarking upon the ocean in boats 
of their own, and fishing with an equal certainty 
of success and profit. ‘Is it not a pretty sport,” 
he exclaims, “‘to pull up twopence, sixpence, 
and twelvepence as fast as you can haul and 
shift aline? And what sport,” he adds, “ yields 
a more pleasing content than angling with a 
hook, and crossing the sweet air, from isle to 
isle, over the silent streams of a calm sea?” 

The worthy captain’s eloquence, however, 
“ availed”—to use his own words—‘“‘no more 
than to hew rocks with oyster-shells.”” Never- 
theless, many fair promises were made to him, 
and he was honored by the Plymouth Company 
with the title of ‘* Admiral of New England.” 
On the strength of this encouragement, he soon 
afterwards spoke of being about to sail immedi- 
ately for America ; but, as he never left England 
again, it is probable that his confidence was 
misplaced. 

Meanwhile, it was his singular pleasure to 
meet once more the gentle Indian girl who had 
saved his life nearly ten years previously— 
Pocahontas, the daughter of Powhatan. For a 
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long time after his departure from Virginia, she 
had not been heard of. In 1612, however, 
Captain Argall, having found out the place of 
her retirement, by a treacherous plot made her a 
prisoner, designing to keep her as a hostage for 
the good conduct of her father. 

Dearly as the old emperor lowed his daughter, 
he evinced no desire to liberate her by peaceful 
compromise, and, very probably, her capture 
would have excited a sanguinary war, had not 
an unexpected event changed the whole aspect 
of affairs. 

Among the Virginia planters was a young 
gentleman of highly respectable parentage, 
named John Rolfe, who, deeply interested in the 
young captive, conceived the design of instructing 
her in the Christian faith. Intelligent and docile, 
she soon acquired a partial knowledge of the 
English language, and as quickly became im- 
pressed by the truths of Christianity. Baptized 
by the name of Rebecca, in April, 1613, she 
gave her heart and hand to the young gentle- 
man who had been instrumental in her conver- 
sion. Her marriage with Mr. Rolfe, which her 
father cheerfully sanctioned, laid the foundation 
of a peace between the colonists and the Indians 
that lasted as long as the aged emperor’s life. 

Pocahontas—or the Lady Rebecca Rolfe— 
remained in Virginia till the spring of 1616, 
when she accompanied her husband to England, 
arriving there in June. Hearing of her arrival, 
Smith immediately addressed a feeling letter in 
her behalf to Queen Anne. Reminding her 
Majesty of the invaluable assistance the young 
princess had afforded the Virginia colonists, he 
entreated her, in consideration of the Lady 
Rebecca’s “birth, virtue, want, and simplicity,” 
to extend a generous welcome to her. 

Soon after writing this letter, Smith had an 
interview with Pocahontas, an account of 
which, together with some other details of her 
visit to England, I shal! give in our hero’s own 
words :— ; 

* Hearing she was at Brentford, I went, with 
divers of my friends, to see her. After a modest 
salutation, without any word, she turned about, 
obscured her face, as not seeming well contented. 
In that humor we all left her two or three 
hours, myself repenting to have writ she could 
speak English. Bunt not long after she began to 


talk, and remembered me well what courtesies 
she had done, saying—‘ You did promise Pow- 
hatan what was yours should be his, and he the 
like to you; you called him father, being in his 
land a stranger, and by the same reason so must 
I do you;’ which though I would have excused, 
(as) I durst not allow of that title, she being a 
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king’s daughter, with a well-set countenance 
she said, ‘ Were you not afraid to come into my 
father’s country, and cause fear in him and all 
his people but me, and fear you here I should 
call you father? I tell you then I will, and you 
shall call me child, and so I will be for ever and 
ever your countryman. They did tell us always 
you were dead, and I knew no better till I came 
to Plymouth ; yet Powhatan did command Utta- 
matomakkin to seek you and know the truth, 
because your countrymen will lie much.’ 

“This savage,” continues Smith, “the king 
purposely sent to number the people here. 
Arriving at Plymouth, according to his direc- 
tions, he got a long stick, whereon by notches 
he did think to have kept the number of all the 
men he could see; but he was quickly weary of 
that task. Coming to London, where by chance 
I met him, and having renewed our acquaintance, 
he told me Powhatan did bid him to find me out, 
to show him our God, the king, queen, and 
prince, I so much had told them of. Concerning 
God I told him the best I could: the king, I 
heard he had seen, and the rest he should see 
when he would. He denied ever to have seen 
the king, till by circumstances he was satisfied 
he had. Then he replied very sadly—‘ You 
gave Powhatan a white dog, which Powhatan 
fed as himself; but your king gave me nothing 
—and I am better than your white dog.’ ” 

Recurring to Pocahontas, Smith continues: 
“The small time I staid in London divers 
courtiers and others, my acquaintances, went 
with me to see her. They generally concluded 
they had seen many English ladies worse 
favored, proportioned, and behaviored ; and—as 
since I have heard—it pleased both the king’s 
and queen’s majesties honorably to esteem her, 
accompanied by that honorable lady, the Lady 
Delaware, both publicly and otherwise, to her 
great satisfaction and content.” 

Pocahontas was never again to see the land 
of her birth, and by her presence cheer the last 
days of her father, the emperor Powhatan. 
Whilst in the spring of 1617, she was preparing 
to return with her husband to Virginia, she sud- 
denly fell ill at Gravesend, and there died, in the 
twenty-second year of her age, displaying, to the 
last moment of her life, a truly Christian spirit of 
fortitude and resignation. Her infant son— 
Thomas Rolfe—was educated at Plymouth, by 
Sir Lewis Stukely ; and persons are now living 
in England, who may trace their descent through 
him from the gentle Virginian princess. In our 
country, likewise, there are numerous families 
who take pride in numbering among their 


> ancestors the beloved daughtcr of Powhatan 
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and not the least distinguished of those who 


have done so was the celebrated John Randolph 
of Roanoke 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Works of Captain Smith—His death and cnaracter. 


Tuoven Captain Smith, in the narrative he 
has left us of his mecting with Pocahontas, 
speaks confidently of being about to sail for the 
New World, it is wholly improbable that he 
ever left England again. However, he did not 
slacken in his efforts to forward the colonization 
of New England. With this object in view, he 
published, in 1622, his “ New England’s Tryals, 
declaring the success of 80 ships employed thither, 
within these Eight Years.” Though in this 
volume he somewhat contemptuously speaks of 
the “ Pilgrim Fathers” as being “ your Brownists 
of England, Amsterdam, and Leyden, whose 
humorous ignorances caused them, for more 
than a year, to endure a wonderful deal of 
misery with an infinite patience,” his fullest 
sympathies seem to have been for the successful 
accomplishment of their laborious and hazard- 
ous undertaking. 

The 27th day of March, during the same year 
in which this volume was published, was made 
memorable in consequence of the dreadful massa- 
ere of three hundred and forty-seven of the 
Virginia colonists, by the Indians, under the 
direction of Opechancanough, who, after the 
death of Powhatan, in 1618, had usurped the 
imperial authority. The tidings of this event 
created the deepest sensation in England. Many 
of the members of the Virginia Company parted 
with their shares at a ruinous rate. Yet an 
intense sympathy was exhibited for the distressed 
colonists. Prominent among the friends of the 
distressed plantation was Captain Smith, who 
offered, if the company would give him a hun- 
dred soldiers and thirty sailors, to subdue the 
savages, protect the colony, and enlarge their 
knowledge of the New World. 

This proposition caused quite a discussion 
among the members of the company The 
majority, however, only answered, “that the 
charges would be too great; that the planters 
ought to defend themselves; but that, if he 
would go at his own expense, they would give 
him leave, provided he would surrender tc them 
one-half the pillage.” This miserable offer 
Smith rejected with that contempt it deserved, 
declaring “that he would not give twenty 
pounds for all the pillage that could be obtained 
from the savages in twenty years.” 








Some two years after this event, we again hear 
of Smith, by whom, at the command of a board 
of commissioners appointed by King James, his 
opinion and advice were given as to the best 
method of conducting the settlement of Virginia. 
The remarks then made public, he afterwards 
collected, and, in 1626, embodied in a new work, 
entitled, “The Generall Historie of Virginia, 
New England, and the Summer Isles.” This 
volume, from a copy of which in the Philadel- 
phia Library the greater portion of the material 
of this compilation has been derived, is com- 
posed of Smith’s previously written pamphlets, 
together with numerous letters, journals, and 
narratives, written by persons who were his 
companions in the adventurous life he experi- 
enced in Virginia. 

During this same year, 1626, Captain Smith 
published “ An Accidence ; or, the Pathway to 
Experience, necessary for all Young Seamen.” 
In 1627 he made public “ A Sea Grammar, with 
the plaine Exposition of Smith’s Accidence for 
young Seamen, enlarged.” Of this latter work, 
a third edition was published in 1692. 

The next time we hear of Captain Smith is 
in 1630, when, at the request of Sir Robert 
Cotton, whom he styles “that most learned 
treasurer of antiquity,” he published a history 
of the early part of his life, entitled, ‘“‘ The true 
Travels, Adventures, and Observations of Cap- 
taine John Smith, in Europe, Asia, Affrica, and 
America.” From this work, which contains 
many interesting additions to Smith’s previous 
history of Virginia, Bermuda, New England, 
and the West Indies, the former part of this 
narrative has been chiefly derived. 

The following year, 1631, we find him pub- 
lishing a work entitled, “ Advertisement for the 
unexperienced Planters of New England, or 
anywhere: or, the Pathway to Experience to 
erect a Plantation.” This seems to have been 
his last work, for, according to the best informa- 
tion we have, Captain Smith, some time in 1631, 
died at London, in the fifty-second year of his 
age. Of the particulars of his death, nothing 
has been transmitted to us. 

“It would give me singular pleasure,” says 
Belknap, “if I could learn from any credible 
testimony, that Smith ever received any recom- 
pense for his numerous services and sufferings. 
The sense which he had of this matter shall be 
given in his own words: ‘I have spent five 
years,’ says he, ‘and more than five hundred 
pounds in the service of Virginia and New 
England, and in neither of them have I one 
foot of land, nor the very house I built, nor the 
ground I digged with my own hands; but I see 
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those countries shared before me by those who 
know them only by my descriptions.’ ” 

Judging from the engravings in his “ General 
History,’ Captain Smith was a man of middle 
height, but stoutly and compactly built. His 
face, browned by exposure, was nearly half 
concealed under a thick beard. His forehead 
was high, broad, and slightly retreating. In his 
eyes there was an expression of grave resolution. 
His mouth was finely cut, firm, but pleasing. 

Of the personal habits of Captain Smith, 
scarcely anything has been left upon record. 
His character as a soldier and governor has been 
already presented to the reader, and we cannot 
add to the praise of him contained in the follow- 
ing verses, signed by his “ True Friend, some- 
times his Souldier, Thomas Carlton,” and 
prefaced to Mis “‘ History of New England :”— 


“TO MY HONEST CAPTAINE. 


“ Malignant Times! What can be said or done, 
But shall be censur’d and traduc’t by some? 
This worthy worke, which thou hast bought so deare, 
Ne thou, nor it detractors need to feare. 
Thy words by deeds so long thou hast approved, 
Of thousands [who] know thee not thou art beloved. 
And this great plot will make the ten times more 
Knowne and belov’d than ere thou wert before. 
1 never knew a warrior yet, but thee, 
From wine, tobacco, debts, dice, oaths, so free.” 





SPRING VOICES. 


BY JENNY MARSH. 


On, where are the sweet spring voices 
That once sang in my heart, 

When the frost and snow were melting 
And the young leaves ’gan to start! 


The little children round me 
This morn are full of glee, 

And their happy hearts are laden 
With dreams they tell to me: 


Dreams that the sunshine brought them, 
As it stole half timid down 

With whispers to waken the daisies 
That sleep on the hill-side brown : 


Dreams that the first bird brought them, 
As he sang by the house to-day ; 
Dreams that the brook awakened 
As it ran through the woods away. 


They laugh and are very happy 
That the spring has come again, 
And they long to build play-houses 

In the corner of the lane; 


And to dig within the garden, 
And plant some flowers there, 
That through the livelong summer 
Shall have their faithful care. 





And they talk of boats and fishing, 
Of marbles, and of ball, 

And soon their dreaming reaches 
The nuttings in the fall. 


And oh, they are very happy, 
And shout aloud their glee, 

As with their young hearts bounding, 
They tell their dreams to me! 


God keep you, little children, 
And let the spring-time be 
Ever to your bosoms 
A source of ecstasy. 


And may your lifetime blossom 
In beauty pure and fair, 

That shall shed a healing fragrance 
Upon this murky air. 


But I fear, dear little children, 
If long on earth ye stay, 

Your hearts will grow a-weary 
And sad, like mine to-day, 


As I listen for the voices 
That once sang in my heart, 

When the frost and snow were melting, 
And the young leaves ’gan to start. 


Yes, list; but ah! the changes 
That came with my toiling years, 

Not a whisper of promise awakens, 
But memory asks for my tears. 


OUR BIRTHPLACE. 


Wnrart place may claim the heart’s devotion 
Through all this gay and joyous earth, 

Or wake love’s true and deep emotion, 
As that blest spot that gave us birth? 


That hallowed spot, where memory lingers, 
Where truant fancy oft will stray, 

Full blest, ere time’s destroying fingers 
Had snatched its budding hopes away. 


The love a mother’s heart could cherish, 
A father’s hopes, a sister’s joy, 
1 little deemed so soon could perish 
Life’s gold, and leave its base alloy. 
. e * . * * 
Chide not affection’s flowing tears, 
As on the cold sepulchral stone 
I read the buried hopes of years, 
And grieve that I am all alone. 


The sounding harp again may pour 
Sweet music from each tuneful string; 

And brilliant flowers return once more 
To deck the brow of blushing spring; 


But never more shall wake the strain 

That charmed lang syne my listening ear, 
Nor rolling time bring back again 

The spring of boyhood’s blissful year. 


Grieve not, my soul, for things of time ; 
Let nobler visions fire the eye; 

Faith upward points to joys sublime, 
Where love, perennial, ne’er shall die. 
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THE EXILE. 
BY BE. J. DOBELL. 


WnueEn distant from my own loved isle, 
What fond emotions come, 

To hear a tone, or see a smile 
Like those I left at home. 


The memory of the distance flies 
The dreary trackless space ; 

I feel *twere but to raise my eyes 
To see my mother’s face. 


And memory still goes back, and so, 
When wandering among flowers, 
I see one that I used to grow 
Far back in childhood’s hours. 


The years and cares are all forgot, 
And then it seems to me 

I stand in childhood’s garden plot, 
Just as it used to be. 


So when I left my native land, 
And all the loved and dear, 

And stranger on a foreign strand 
Arrived all weary here, 


Feeling all lonely. Tenderly 
The comforter did come ; 

I found affection waiting me 
Like the love I left at home. 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 
BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


How radiant the evening skies, 

Broad wing of blue in heaven unfurled, 
God watching with a thousand eyes 

The welfare of a sleeping world. 


He lights the wild flower in the wood, 
And rocks the sparrow in her nest; 

He guides the angels on their road 
That come to guard us while we rest. 


When the bee blows his tiny horn, 
To wake the sisterhoud of flowers, 
And God shall kindle up the morn, 
Praise shall expand these hearts of ours. 


SONNET.—IPHIGENIA. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Unto the altar, innocent, they led 
Thee, daughter of a king! who did offend 
The huntress deity. He simply said— 
Aim at her doe. The hasty shaft did wend, 
And Dian’s deer was copiously bled 
Of her warm life-blood. She demanded thee, 
Though tears of sorrow thy fond father shed— 
That promised joys were fled so suddenly. 
Thy curled and raven tresses shadowed quite 
The altar, which thy fair companions strew 
With flowers of love to grace the solemn rite; 
Ready the pagan priestess to imbrue 
Her hands in thy dear blood. Good Dian hears, 
And, pitying, answers thy sad father’s tears. 








THE CONSUMPTIVE’S WISH. 


BY MISS M. A. RICE. 


On! twine no bridal wreath for me, 
Cull not from field or bower 

The violet or anemone, 
Bring not the orange flower; 

For the fairy robe that is lightly worn, 
The ring and the whispered vow, 
The lighted hall and the bridal strain, 

Seem mockery to me now. 


Strong is the heart that hath bowed to mine, 
Pure is the love it hath given, 

But never here can the vow be paid, 
Though it hath been heard in Heaven. 

We lighted love’s torch ’neath an evil star, 
That gleamed from an angry sky, 

And steady it burns, while it lights fond hearts 
Whose hope and juvy must die. 


But search for me in the shaded dell 
The lily pure and white, 
And some “pale blue flower” whose loving eye 
Droops in the mid-day light ; 
And cull the young geranium leaves 
With the glossy myrtle’s stem, 
And the opening bud of the fragrant rose, 
And twine a wreath with them. 


Twine them not for the lighted hall, 
Where the song and the dance go round, 

But wreathe them for a darksome room, 
Where silence is profound : 

And bind them o’er a marble brow, 
Above strange stilly eyes, 

Whose lashes wearily droop on a cheek 
Where no blush of passion lies; 

Twine them amid the raven locks 
Stirred, never, by a breath; 

Strew them on a once throbbing heart, 
Stilled in the sleep of death. 


TO MY SISTER EMILY. 
BY ADA L—. 


On! strike for me thore chords again, 
They waken melancholy’s strains 

Like summer breezes dying ; 
For in thy plaintive voice there lingers, 
Responsive to thy graceful fingers, 

The breath of music sighing. 


Euterpe, watching o’er the earth, 
With wonder gazed upon thy birth, 
And read thy promised fame ; 
Unbound the laurel from her hair, 
To twine it o’er thy brow so fair, 
Her fav’rite child, thy name. 


For she for hopeless years had sought 

For one in whom fair genius wrought 
So truly as in thee: 

And as her spirit in thee glowed, 

Ah! well she knew was ne’er bestowed 
A gift more worthily. 
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Ah! sister, could my tuneless lyre 
Be ever touched with Orphean fire, 
Unworthy would it be 
To half portray thy matchless dower, 
A wondrous, everlasting power, 
Born of eternity. 


For, when the soul in grief e’er slumbers, 
It breathes its woes, in music’s numbers, 
In songs of “auld lang syne ;’’ 
Or, if fair Pleasure wake the heart, 
Its joys are woven with the art 
All glorious and divine. 


A DIRGE. 


BY N. W. BRIDGE. 


Ox! give the loved a resting-place 
Beside some softly murmuring stream 

That winds along with ling’ring grace, 
Like minstrel o’er a plaintive theme. 


And let the mound with moss be green, 
Embroidered o’er with clasping vine, 

Sweet wild-flowers bud and bloom between, 
And with caressing tendrils twine. 


And let new-laden willows there 
In adoration lowly bend, 

Like tuneful mourners bowed in prayer 
Around some pale and pulseless friend. 


Then, while green boughs the zephyrs greet, 
Those heaven-tuned harps will o’er her wave, 
And touch to music, low and sweet, 


Each flower-kissed breeze that seeks her grave. 


The sweetest bards of woodland choirs 
Will visit oft her verdant shrine, 

And perched on those olian lyres 
Will sing her praise in strains divine. 


And there at night bright star-lit isles, 
That gem yon heaven’s cerulean deep, 
Will gem in paradisean smiles 
Each tear those tuneful mourners weep. 


JUNE 


BY ROBERT G. ALLISON. 


Ort in the winsome nights of June, 
When stars are shining bright, 
I think of joys that all too soon 
Have faded from my sight. 
The memories of other years 
In throngs pass through my mind; 
Love’s hopes and anxious fears 
Are faithfully defined. 
A deeper verdure clothes the trees, 
A richer hue adorns June’s flowers, 
Than ever decked spring’s rosy bowers ; 
And sweeter fragrance wafts June’s breeze 
Than scents the breath of blushing May, 
Even in her loveliest array. 
Oh, sweetly smiling, winsome June! 
Why dost thou leave our earth so soon? 
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THOUGHT. 
BY GEORGE LEWELLYN MINER. 


THE night returned—that constant monitor, 

That shadow of a longer, darker night— 
That solemn voice, which bids us not defer, 

But labor while the chief of day is bright ; 

For death will come, and hide of life the light! 
Neglected duties then are awful things! 

No morr shall greet the poor delinquent’s sight, 
Wherein to work; but by the King of kings 
Condemned, he wakes to bear the death his folly brings. 
The night returned—most welcome to a mind 

Oppressed and wearied with a tutor’s care! 
Night shows itself in wisdom ’twas designed ; 

For how should weary mind its burden bear, 

The active frame its daily waste repair, 

If night returned no more to bring repose? 

O ye, who mock at truth! come, tell me where 
A sight or sound there is on earth that shows 
No attribute of Him who knoweth all our woes! 


Fatigued with toil a faithful mentor knows, 
With joy I saw its kind and sure return, 
And in its silent hours I sought repose 
From cares that waste, and mighty thoughts that burn 
With fire intense, within that secret urn, 
The human heart. The body finds in sleep 
A quiet rest! In Him who will not spurn 
The contrite penitent, though sins are deep, 
Seek, weary soul, repose and balm for eyes that weep! 


Not long I woo’d kind sleep in vain; but thought, 
Still restless, roved through mem’ry’s haunted hall; 
With “divers vanities” of dreams, it brought, 
In pantomimic show, a view of all 
The teacher’s task, from morn till shadows fall 
Athwart the drowsy earth. Each scene was there ! 
The child, attentive, youthful eyes with pall 
Of idleness bedimmed ; the earnest stare 
Of thought intense, and brows that wore a shade of care! 


So vivid was the scene, I felt each throe 
Of anxiousness; my spirit seemed to bleed 
With sorrow for the thoughtless ones! when, lo! 
I saw a Thought, embodied like a seed, 
(Thought is the only germ of noble deed,) 
Take root within a pliant mind, and then, 
The idle, careless one gave earnest heed 
To things neglected much before; as when, 
A soul from trance aroused, will fear to sleep again ! 


One Thought can revolutionize the man! 

One single Thought, with seal of truth impressed, 
Will do what swords and armies never can! 

And this that pupil’s future course confessed 

In argument no sophist can contest ! 
The eye so dull, now glowed with strong desire 

To grasp the mighty truth, and make it blest 
Toman! He taught with words that burned like fire! 
He lived in deeds whose fruit with time can ne’er expire! 


The vision vanished with the shades of night, 
But left its moral graved upon my soul! 
I rose refreshed, when dawned the morning light, 
Resolved to do and bear, while seasons roll 
For me, sustained alone by God’s control! 
Though mortal cares with day’s return increase, 
And I must pass in busy toil the whole 
Of life, a time will come when I may cease 
From all my work, and dwell with Christ, the Prince of 
Peace. 
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THE STRANGER. Enigmas 
BY CLARA MORETON. 

‘Abide with us: for it is toward evening, and the ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS 
day is far spent.”—LuKE xxiv. 29. IN MAY NUMBER. 
THE morning splendors of my life have flown, ; 16. Ant-i-dote 17. Respectability 

The noontide glories now are on the wane ; 18, A table fork. 19. Money ; 
I walk the path to Emmaus all alone, ns . . 

And think o’er “things that happened” once again. rien a 
Who is “the stranger” joins me on the way? CHARADES, 

Teaching me truths which makes my heart to glow! 20. 
O Lord! reveal thy face to me, I pray! Panay what two Wands of desk insert 

If thou art with me, give me sight to know! Will, when annexed, present - 

? ’ 

So the apostles walked with him of old, A word significant at court, 

And knew him not until they sat at meat! Of rank and brilliance blent? 
Methinks my yearning heart would soon have tolc, a1 

Had I been there, when he drew near to greet. ; - 

: My Jirst the centre e’er implies, 

I will not let a doubt within my soul My next a vessel signifies ; 

That it is other than the Lord I love; My third, which I acknowledge, man, 
He leads me onward to my distant goal— Completes a word whose meaning can 

I see the lights far streaming from above. Exemplify a certain post, 


Abide with me! my day is well nigh spent; Over which to jump ’s & youngster’s boast. 


The night of death, dear Lord, will soon be here! —_— 
If on thy breast whene’er the message ’s sent, 
What shall I know of darkness or of fear? —, 
22. 

Wirth bankers I’m a partner, 
With musicians I’m allied, 
I’m a corresponding member too 

Of every class beside. 


The morning splendors of my life have flown, 
My noontide glories now are on the wane, 
I walk the path to Emmaus not alone, 
For He is with me who of old was slain. 





My character is noted well 
For literary lore; 

I’m oft exceedingly beloved, 
Yet often deemed a bore. 


23. 


My duty is to guard with care’ 
What folks to me commit ; 

Some dungeon drear I’m doomed to share, 
So long as they deem fit. 


SABBATH EVENING THOUGHTS. 


BY CLARENCE CARLETON. 


GENTLY on the wings of evening, 

When the solemn day is closing, 

When the sun is throwing shadows 

O’er the trees which shroud my window, 
Come the thoughts of holy pastime, 
With their low and gentle whispers, 
Touching chords within the chambers 
Of my heart, whose gentle quivering 
Echoes back familiar voices, 

Dear to me—now lost forever ! 


And when at length I see the light, 
Brief respite I attain, 

My spirits soon, exhausted quite, 
I’m doomed to serve again. 


Another sad captivity, 
And so on to the last; 

Except my neck may broken be, 
Thus ages may be past! 


RAPA PPPP PPL PPP tat 


In this silent, holy reverie, 
Spirit-tones are often breathing 
In my soul the heart’s own music, ‘ My dreary cell I must endure, 
While the evening bells are chiming— In most ignoble rest; 
Breaking on the silent stillness, And thus in slavery secure, 
Waking in my spirit’s memory My spirit is represt. 

Holy thoughts and holy feelings, 


ADAP PP 


Causing weak and earth-bound nature ; 24. 

To burst forth its clayey fetters— } Tue greatest characters of earth 
Longing for a purer region, ' $ I often represent ; 

Free from nature’s deep pollution— : Though trifling my intrinsic worth, 
Free from sin and all defilement ! ‘ My works are eminent. 


But I have one antagonist 
Who bears an Indian name 
Whose fell attack I can’t resist, 
Obliterates my fame. 


When the day is gently fading, 
Clasping night in its embraces, 
Dear this hour of sweet communion 
With the father of my spirit! 


RAAAAAAAAAL AAA 








NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH. 


Fig. 1.—An invalid’s cap for a sick chamber. , Fig. 2. 
I: is of tambored muslin, trimmed with flounc- } 
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ings of Swiss. A coque of pale pink ribbon is 
mixed with the muslin on each side, and broad 
strings of the same ornament it as lappets. 

Fig. 2.—Breakfast cap of clear Swiss muslin, 
in shape a fauchon, or half handkerchief. It is 
trimmed by rows of fluted frills, those at the 
back set on with an embroidered insertion. Long 
lappets of insertion edged by flutings of muslin. 
Bows of delicate blue or violet satin ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Bretelle of mixed black and white 
blonde, in puffings. A style introduced the 
present season. (See “ Chitchat.’’) 

Fig. 4.—A_ heart-shaped berthe, or bretelle, 
intended for a low corsage, to be worn with a 
dinner or evening dress. This is very simple in 
construction, being only frills of lace, or delicate 
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Fig. 4. 





muslin flouncing; the first set on to a ribbon 
bretclle; the second, finished by a narrower 
width of the same ribbon passing over it. Bow 
and flowing ends to correspond with the color 
used in the bretelle. 


Fig. 5.—Collar and chemisette. The first of 
a superb pattern, in guipure, on a plain net 
foundation. 

Fig. 6.—Muslin chemisette, which may be 
easily copied. The ground and puff are of plain 
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Figs. 7 and 8.—Undersleeves to correspond. 
Fig. 8 has a band of ribbon drawn through the 
muslin transparent. 














Swiss; then comes a row of insertion and a 
double row of edging around the throat. It is 
very simple and ladylike. 
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TIDY DARNED IN COLORS. | 


(See blue Plate in front of Book.) ? 


Materials.—Crochet cotton; Berlin wools: crimson, 4 
shades; blue green, 4 shades; yellow green, 4 shades ; 
dried leaf tints, 4 shades; auburn, 2 shades. 


Tue best way to do the netting which forms 
the foundation of this piece of work will be, to 
do a square, and then cut it into the shape de- 
sired. The border is then to be darned with the 
auburn, the scrolls in one shade, and the spots 
in another. The greens are introduced into the 
different leaves, to produce all possible variety, 
and the crimsons form the rose and bud, the 
shades being indicated by the depth of tinting. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
(See page 481.) 


Fig. 1.—Boy about five years of age. Tunic 
and paletot of dark blue cloth, trimmed with 
broad figured braid. The paletot has a deep 
cape. White trousers finished at the ends with 
broad frills edged with needle-work. A turn- 
over collar edged with eyelet-hole work, and 
fastened in front of the throat with a white cord 
and tassels. Round hat of gray felt, bound round 
the edge with black velvet. The crown is en- 
circled by a band of black velvet, fastened by a 
steel buckle. 

Fig. 2.—Girl about nine years of age. Dress 
of chequered silk, the ground a rich royal blue, — 
and the chequers formed of narrow black stripes. | 
A jacket corsage of black velvet, trimmed with 
a row of narrow fringe. The sleeves, which are 
slit up to the elbow on the outside of the arm, 
are also edged with fringe. Undersleeves of | 
plain muslin, fastened on wristbands of needle- » 
work. A small collar of worked muslin. Trou- 
sers tucked and edged with needle-work. Boots 
of gray cashmere. The front hairis turned back 
from the forehead, and the back hair is twisted 
and fastened low down near the nape of the 
neck. A band of royal blue velvet encircles the 
head and passes under the twist at the back. 

Fig. 3.—Young lady, aged fourteen. Bonnet 
of pink figured silk, trimmed in the inside with 
tulle, roses, and bows of black velvet. Dress 
of sea-green gros-de-Naples. The corsage is 
high, buttoned up to the throat, and has two 
basques with scalloped edges, one above the 
other. Bretelles of the same silk as the dress, 
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also scalloped at the edges, are crossed in front, 
and fastened in a bow and ends at the back of the 
waist. Sleeves plain at the top and finished at 
the ends by two scalloped frills. Undersleeves 
formed of double puffs of muslin. Worked 
muslin collar. Boots of brown cashmere. 

Fig. 4.—Baby, two years old. Frock of pink 
silk. The corsage low and with a small basque 
and bretelles trimmed with ruches; short sleeves 
of silk, and undersleeves of white muslin de- 
scending to the wrist, where the fulness is drawn 
onaband. The skirt of the frock has a front 
trimming of ruches. Chemisette of plaited mus- 
lin, finished at the throat by a band of needle- 
work, surmounted by narrow Valenciennes lace. 
Cap of tulle, with trimming in white ribbon and 
lace. Boots of gray kid. 

Fig. 5.—Boy of twelve years of age. Jacket 
of dark green cloth. Waistcoat of white piqué, 
partially open, and showing the shirt-front, 
which has a double frill. The collar of the 
shirt is turned down, and the necktie gray, 
chequered with black. Gray trousers. 

Fig. 6.—Boy of six years of age. Helmet cap 
of black velvet with a rosette at one side. 
Paletot of maroon color velvet, the edges of the 
sleeves and skirt trimmed with rows of narrow 
black velvet. Collar of jaconet muslin orna- 
mented with a pattern worked in satin stitch. 
White trousers, edged with needle-work. Boots 
of brown cashmere tipped with bronzed leather. 

Fig. 7.—Boy of four years of age. Dress, 
consisting of a skirt and jacket, of gray merino, 
trimmed with passementerie. Skirt, with a 
plaited front, and a small, round, turn-over col- 
lar, with a vandyked edge. Full undersleeves, 
closed at the wrist by turned up cuffs. White 
trousers edged with needle-work. Boots of black 
cashmere. 

Fig. 8.—Girl, aged seven. The front hair is 
braided, and the back hair twisted and inter- 
mingled with bows and ends of black velvet rib- 
bon. Dress of gray silk, with three flounces, 
edged with narrow fringe of the same color as 
the dress. Over the corsage there is a pelerine 
trimmed with narrow fringe; this pelerine has 
long ends which, after being crossed over the 
bosom, are passed under the arms and then 
linked together at the back of the waist. The 
sleeves are in full puffs, terminated by a frill. 
Collar and undersleeves of worked muslin. 
Trousers ornamented with needle-work. Boots 
of the same color as the dress 
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OAKFORD’S SUMMER FASHIONS. 
(See page 489.) 
OaxFrorp, 158 Chestnut St., has just opened 
his great summer stock, and here is a description 
of the articles on page 489. 


No. 1, Straw Lace Jockey Cap for Boy. 

‘* ~=6©2. Fine split Straw Turban, lace border, for In- 
fants. 

“* 3. Fine Dunstable Turban for Infants. 

‘* 4, Fine Dunstable for Child, with Straw Plume, 
underbrim neatly lined. 

“* 6. Fine Straw Lace Cadet Cap for Boy. 

“ 6. Fine split Straw, Misses’ Flat, with elegant 
straw rosettes. 

“* 7. Fine Dunstable, Misses’ Flat, full trimmed, 
white Plume. 


CHILD’S DRAWERS. 
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No, 8. Fine Dunstable, Child’s Fancy, with beautiful 
wreath around edge of brim. 

«* 9. Neapolitan and Straw Lace Gypsy for Misses. 

* 10. Straw Riding Hat, with Plume, an entirely new 
pattern. 

11, Boy’s Straw Hat, variegated band and binding. 


The largest and most beautiful assortment of 
goods that have been offered in this city is 
now to be found at this fashionable depot, and 
the prices are remarkably low. They have 
every style of Gentlemen’s, Misses’, and Boy’s 
Hats and Caps, and Ladies’ Riding Hats. They 
will be pleased to see their lady friends, and 
every attention will be shown them by the polite 
Oakford & Son. 





BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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FILIGREE PURSE. 


Materials.—A reel of Soie d’Avignon, 2 skeins of gold 
thread, a little white and cerise crochet silk, and passe- 
menterie trimmings. Use a very fine steel mesh. 

Fill the needle with the soie d’Avignon, and 
net four stitches. Now do two in each, begin- 
ning with the first, so as to form a round. In 
the next round work one in one stitch, and two 
in the next, all round. In the third do two in 
every third stitch, and one in each of the others. 
In the fourth do two in every fourth; and con- 
tinue so until there are sixty-four holes in the 
round, after which, work, without increasing, 
forty-two rounds. Take a mesh twice as large 
and net one round. Then with the small mesh 
take the second stitch through the first, net it, 
and then the first. Repeat as with these two 
stitches all round. Do three plain rounds. 
Then repeat the round with the large mesh, and 
all the subsequent ones. Then terminate the 
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es 


purse with the vandyke edge, which is made 
by netting backwards and forwards on seven 
stitches, until there are only two. When the 
whole top is thus finished in points, net all 
round them with a stitch on every stitch. Now 
damp the netting slightly (which will not in the 
least deteriorate the soie d’ Avignon), and stretch 
it out over a round-ended tumbler to dry. Now 
darn up both sides of each line of the star at the 
bottom of the purse in gold, and darn a triangu- 
lar piece, between every two, alternately in 
cerise and white. The arabesques above this 
are gold; the flowers, cerise ; the points alter- 
nately gold, white, and cerise. The cords are 
run in the large round. We have named green 
as the ground for this purse; but black, cerise, 
Napoleon blue, and other colors, are equally 
suitable, and then other shades may be substi 
tuted, if desired, for white or cerise. 
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TIDY AND BORDER, IN CROCHET. 
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RUFFLING FOR SKIRTS. 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR A GENTLE- | Tue ends of cravats are generally made on 
3 
$ 


separate bits of silk joined to the cravat, under 
the knot, in making up. 

Silk embroidery requires no tracing of the 
outlines in darning or running stitch, like cot- 
ton embroidery ; and to avoid a long and intri- 
cate explanation, we have introduced etchings 


MAN’S CRAVAT. 


in the drawing, showing the way in which the 
stitches must be laid. Make them as close as 
possible. The stalk is a particular stitch, made 
thus: Begin at the lower part in back stitches, 
made not in the usual way, from right to left, 
but from left to right, every stitch coming over 
the half of the preceding one. Where the stalk 
is thick, two or more rows are made. 

Fill the interior of the leaves with knots, 
keeping each knot close to the surface of the 
work with the nail of the left thumb till it is 
finished, then pass the needle under the work 
to the next knot, scallop in button-hole stitch. 

Silk embroidery is best made on the frame; 
but for a small piece of work, it will be sufficient 
to tack it on a double piece of strong paper. 














To be worked in button-hole and satin stitch. All the flowers with dots may be worked about 
the outside, and stitched fine in the centre. 
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DOMESTIC MANIPULATION, 
KNOTS, PACKAGES, PARCELS, ETC, 
(Concluded.) 

For fastening a cord to any cylindrical object, one 
of the most useful knots is the clove hitch, which, 


although exceedingly simple and most easily made, is 
one of the most puzzling knots to the uninitiated. There 


are several modes of forming it, the most simple being, 


perhaps, as follows: Make two loops, precisely similar 


Fig. 14. 





in every respect as a and , fig. 14, then bring b in front 
of a4, so as to make both loops correspond, and pass them 
over the object to be tied, tightening the ends; if this is 
properly done, the knot will not slip, although surround- 
ing a tolerably smooth cylindrical object, as a pillar, 
pole, &. This knot is employed by surgeons in reducing 
dislocations of the last joint of the thumb, and by 
sailors in great part of the standing rigging. The loop 
which is formed when a cable is passed around a post 
or tree to secure a vessel near shore, is fastened by 
what sailors term two half hitches, which is simply a 
clove hitch made by the end of the rope which is passed 
around the post or tree, and then made to describe the 
clove hitch around that part of itself which is tightly 
strained. 

From the tying of knots we may pass on to the tying 
over of bottles, preserves, jars, &c. The object with 
which this operation is performed is either to prevent the 
excess of air or the escape or entrance of moisture; the 
act itself is so very simple as to require no explanation ; 
but a few words may be said on the choice of material, 
which should be varied, so as to suit the exigencies of 
each particular case. When a vessel of spirit is to be 
tied over, leather is frequently selected, a very erroneous 
practice, as the vapor of spirit passes readily through 
that substance, but cannot penetrate bladder, which 
should be invariably used for the purpose. So effectually 
is spirit confined by bladder, that when weak spirits are 
put into bladders or into vessels tied over with bladder, 
and allowed to remain some time, they are strengthened, 
as the vapor of the water passes away, that of the spirit 
being retained. 

Bladder, or other animal membranes of the same 
nature, in a moist and flaccid state, are usually selected 
for tying over preserves and jams, for which they are 
well adapted. Many persons place a thin piece of oiled 
paper in the jar resting on the jam, in addition to tying 
it down; this assists in excluding air and preventing 
mouldiness, but we have found a piece of very thin 
paper moistened with white of egg much more effica- 
cious. The thin sheet-lead used for lining the interior of 
tea-chests, or stout tin-foil, is very advantageously used 
in tying down vessels containing specimens of natural 
history preserved in spirits, as they effectually prevent 
the escape of the latter for a long series of years. The 
plan usually pursued is to tie the cork over first with 
a single bladder, then with the metal, and finally with 
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a second piece of bladder, which is afterwards covered 
with a coat of black paint. 

The tying up of parcels in paper is an operation which 
is seldom neatly performed by persons whose occupations 
have not given them great facilities for constant practice. 
Whether the paper be wrapped round the objects, as is 
the case usually when it is much larger than sufficient 
to inclose them, or merely folded over itself, as is done 
by druggists, who cut the paper to the required size, it 
is important that thé breadth of the paper should be ne 
lenger than sufficient to enable it to be folded over the 
ends of the object inclosed, without passing over the 
opposite side; it is impossible to make a neat or close 
parcel with paper which is too broad ; excess in length 
may be readily disposed of by wrapping it round; but 
excess of breadth should be cut away. With regard to 
turning in the ends the mode adopted by grocers is the 
best. The most common cause of failure in parcels is 
their being badly corded; we will, therefore (however 
unnecessary the description of so simple a performance 
may appear to those already acquainted with it), 
describe the most readily acquired mode of cording. 

Let a single knot be made in the end of the cord, 
which is then passed round the box or parcel. This 
knotted end is now tied by a single hitch round the 
middle of the cord (fig. 15) and the whole pulled tight. 
The cord itself is then carried at right angles round the 
end of the parcel, and where it crosses the transverse 
cord on the bottom of the box (fig. 16), it should (if the 
parcel is heavy, and requires to be firmly secured) be 
passed over the cross cord, then back underneath it, 
and pulled tightly, then over itself; lastly, under the 
cross cord, and on around the other end of the box. 


Fig. 15. 











When it reaches the top it must be secured by passing 
it under that part of the cord which runs lengthways 
(a, fig. 15), pulling it very tight, and fastening it by two 
half hitches round itself. The great cause of parcels 


Fig. 16, 














becoming loose is the fact of the cord being often 
fastened to one of the transverse parts (as }, fig. 15), 
instead of the piece running lengthways, and in this 
ease it invariably becomes loose. The description may 
perhaps be rendered clearer by the aid of the figures, 
which exhibit the top and bottom of a box corder as 
described. The cords, however, are shown in a loose 
state to allow their arrangements to be perceived more 
easily. ‘ 
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HOW TO COOK MUTTON, 


SHOULDER OF MuTTON must be well roasted, and 
sent to table with skin a nice brown; it ie served with 
onion sauce. This is the plainest fashion, and for 
small families the best. 


Lorin oF Mutton StEwEeD.—Remove the skin, bone 
it, and then roll it; put it in a stewpan with a pint and 
a halt of water, two dessert-spoonfuls of pyroligneous 
acid, a piece of butter, sweet herbs, and an onion or 
two; when it has stewed nearly four hours strain the 
gravy; add two spoonfuls of red wine; hot up, and 
serve with jelly sauce. 

Breast oF Mutton may be stewed in gravy until 
tender, bone it, score it, season well with cayenne, 
black pepper, and salt; boil it, and while cooking skim 
the fat from the gravy in which it has been stewed; 
slice a few gherkins, and add with a dessert-spoonful of 
mushroom ketchup; boil it, and pour over the mutton 
when dished. 

Breast oF MutTron CrumBep or Gratin.—lIf 
one breast of mutton, cut off the chine bone down to the 
gristle; if you have a stock-pot on put the breast of 
mutton into it; let it boil until tender, then take it up 
to cool; have ready as for the crumbed cutlets, adding 
in the butter and egg a little chopped mushroom ; put it 
all over it with a paste brush; then put it on a dish and 
put it in the oven to brown; the sauce will be under it 
when dished. 

Neck or Mutton.—This dish is most useful for 
broth, but may be made a pleasant dish by judicious 
cooking. To send it to table merely boiled or baked is 
to disgust the partaker of it. When it is cooked as a 
single dish, first boil it slowly until nearly done, then 
having moistened a quantity of bread crumbs and 
sweet herbs, chopped very fine, with the yelk of an egg, 
let the mutton be covered with it, and placed in a Dutch 
or American oven before the fire, and served when 
nicely browned. The breast may be cooked in the same 
manner, or the 

STEAKS FROM A Loin OF MvTTON are done in the 
same way, only trimming some of the fat off, and cut 
thick and stew instead of frying them. 


Mutton STEAKS.—The steaks are cut from the thick 
or fillet end of a.leg of mutton, and dressed as rump 
steaks. 

Mutton Cnops Brortep.—Cut from the best end 
of the loin; trim them nicely, removing fat or skin, 
leaving only enough of the former to make them palat- 
able; let the fire be very clear before placing the chops 
on the gridiron ; turn them frequently, taking care that 
the fork is not put into the lean part of the chop; season 
them with pepper and salt; spread a little fresh butter 
over each chop when nearly done, and send them to 
table upon very hot plates. 

Mutton Cuops Friep.—The fat in which the chops 
are to be fried should be boiling when the chops are put 
into it. They should be pared of fat, and well trimmed 
before cooking; they should be turned frequently, and 
when nicely browned they will be done. Of course, if 
they are very thick, judgment must be exercised respect- 
ing the length of time they will occupy in cooking. 

Cnors as BEEFsTeEAKS.—Cut thick from a leg of 
mutton, and rub each steak with a shallot ; broil over a 
quick fire; rub your dish with shallot; when on the 
dish pepper and salt it; send it up quite hot, 





Mutton CuT.Lets.—Loin chops make the best cut- 
lets. Take off the vertebra or thickest end of each 
bone, and about an inch off the top of the bone; put 
the chops into a stewpan in which has been previously 
melted a little butter seasoned with salt; stew for a 
short time, but not until they are brown, as that ap- 
pearance is accomplished in another manner. Chop 
some parsley very fine; add a little thyme; mix it with 
sufficient yelk of egg to coat the chops, which will have 
been suffered to cool before this addition to them; then 
powder them with bread crumbs over which a pinch of 
cayenne pepper has been sprinkled; broil them upon a 
gridiron over a clear but not a brisk fire; when they 
are brown, dish them; lemon-juice may be squeezed 
over them, or the dish in which they are served may be 
garnished with thin slices of lemon in halves and 
quarters. 

Mutton CUTLETS—ANOTHER Way.—Not a very 
fat neck; take off the scrag and the breast bones, 
leaving the remainder the length you intend the cutlets ; 
then take the chine bone clean off, then the skin and 
some of the fat. You will now have the mutton free 
from bones to cut your cutlets; you will find you can 
cut fourteen good cutlets from this trimmed neck with- 
out any hacking; beat each cutlet with your beater; 
trim them neatly; be sure to cut out the packwax. and 
leave a little fat to each cutlet. If for gratin or bread 
crumbed, prepare some chopped parsley and shallot, 
and bread crumbs; put some butter to melt in a stew- 
pan, & little of the parsley and shallot and some yelk of 
egg; mix it well up together; put your bread crumbs 
on a sheet of paper; add to it a little salt and pepper; 
dip each cutlet into melted butter; put down the bread 
crumbs with your knife; lay them on a buttered sauté- 
pan until wanted to fry. 

CuTLets SaAuTE.—Cut your neck of mutton precisely 
as for the crumbed cutlets; have ready a piece of butter 
melted in your sauté-pan; dip each cutlet, both sides, 
in the butter; when required, fry them a very light 
color; pepper and salt them; when done take them up 
to drain from the fat; have sume good glaze melted, 
and glaze each cutlet, both sides; dish them round with 
o without a rim of mashed potato. 

CuTLETs 1n BuTTER.—Trim them as for former 
cutlets very neatly; dip each cutlet in butter, and fry 
them; dish them upon a napkin with fried parsley; 
this you may do with a previously dressed neck of 
mutton. 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 
DOMESTIC SURGERY, 
(Continued from last Number.) 

BANDAGES for the head should be two inches wide and 
five yards long; for the neck, two inches wide and three 
yards long; for the arm, two inches wide and seven 
yards long; for the leg, two inches and a half wide and 
seven yards long; for the thigh, three inches wide and 
eight yards long; and for the body, four or six inches 
wide and ten or twelve yards long. 

To apply a single-headed bandage, lay the outside of 
the end next to the part to be bandaged, and to hold the 
roll between the little, ring, and middle fingers, and the 
palm of the left hand, using the thumb and forefinger 
of the same hand to guide it, and the right hand to 
keep it firm, and pass the bandage partly round the leg 
towards the left hand. It is sometimes necessary to 
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reverse this order, and, therefore, it is well to be able 
to use both hands. Particular parts require a different 
method of applying bandages, and, therefore, we shall 
describe the most useful separately; and there are 
different ways of putting on the same bandage, which 
consist in the manner the folds or turns are made. For 
example, the circular bandage is formed by horizontal 
turns, each of which overlaps the one made before it; 
the spiral consists of spiral turns; the oblique follows 
a course oblique or slanting to the centre of the limb; 
and the recurrent folds back again to the part whence it 
started. 

Circular bandages are used for the neck, to retain 
dressings on any part of it, or for blisters, setons, &e. ; 
for the head, to keep dressings on the forehead or any 
part contained within a circle passing round the head; 
fur the arm, previous to bleeding; for the leg, above the 
knee; and for the fingers, &c. 

To confine the ends of bandages, some persons use 
pins, others slit the end for a short distance, and tie the 
two strips into a knot, and some use a strip of adhesive 
plaster, Always place the point of a pin in such a 
position that it should not be likely to prick the patient, 
or the person dressing the limb, or be likely to draw out 
by using the limb; therefore, as a general rule, turn the 
head of the pin from the free end of the bandage, or 
towards the upper part of the limb. 

The oblique bandage is generally used for arms and 
legs to retain dressings. 

The spiral bandage is generally applied to the trunk 
and extremities, but it is apt to fall off even when very 
carefully applied; therefore we generally use another 
called the recurrent, which folds back again. 

The recurrent bandage is the best kind of bandage 

hat we can employ for general purposes. The method 
of putting it on is as follows: Apply the end of the 
bandage that is free, with the outside of it next the skin, 
and hold this end with the finger and thumb of the left 
hand, while some one supports the heel of the patient; 
then, with the right hand, pass the bandage over the 
piece you are holding, and keep it crossed thus, until 
you can place your right forefinger upon the spot where 
it crosses the other bandage, where it must be kept 
firm. Now hold the roll of the bandage in your left 
hand with the palm looking upwards, and taking care to 
keep thal part of the bandage between your right forefinger, 
and the roll in your left hand quite slack ; turn your left 
hand over, and bring the bandage down upon the leg; 
then pass the roll under the leg towards your right 
hand, and repeat this until the leg is bandaged up to the 
knee, taking care not to drag the bandage at any time 
during the process of bandaging. When you arrive at 
the knee, pass the bandage round the leg in circles just 
below the knee, and pin it as usual. Bandaging is very 
easy, and if you once see any one apply a bandage 
properly, and attend to these rules, there will not be 
any difficulty; but bear one thing in mind, without 
which you will never put on a bandage even decently ; 
and that is, never fo drag or pull at a bandage, but make 
the turns while it is slack, and you have your right 
forefinger placed upon the point where it is to be folded 
down. When a limb is properly bandaged, the folds 
should run in a line corresponding to the shin bone. 
Use, to retain dressings, and for varicose veins. 


THE TOILET. 


WHENEVER a Still is named, or an article is said to 
be distilied or “drawn,” it must be understood to be 
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done so by steam apparatus, as this is the only mode 
which can be adopted for obtaining anything like a 
delicate odor; the old plan of having the fire immedi- 
ately under the still, conveying an empyreumatic or 
burnt smell to the result, has become obsolete in every 
well-regulated perfumatory. 

The steam-still differs from the one described only in 
the lower part, or pan, which is made double, so as to 
allow steam from a boiler to circulate round the pan for 
the purpose of boiling the contents, instead of the direct 
fire. In macerating, the heat is applied in the same 
way, or by a contrivance like the common glue-pot, as 
made use of now-a-days. 

This description of apparatus will be found very 
useful for experiments which we will suggest by and by. 

The perfumes for the handkerchief, as found in the 
shops of Paris and London, are either simple or com- 
pound ; the former are called extracts, extraits, esprits, 
or essences, and the latter bouquets and nosegays, which 
are mixtures of the extracts so compounded in quantity 
that no one flower or odor can be discovered as pre- 
dominating over another; and, when made of the 
delicate-scented flowers carefully blended, they produce 
an exquisite sensation on the olfactory nerve, and are, 
therefore, much prized by all who can afford to purchase 
them. 

We shall first explain the mode for obtaining the 
simple extracts of flowers. This will be followed by 
the process for preparing ambergris, musk, and civet 
substances, which, though of aaimal origin, are of the 
utmost importance as forming a large part in the most 
approved bouquets; and we shall conclude this depart- 
ment of the art with receipts for all the fashionable 
bouquets and nosegays, the value of which, we doubt 
not, will be estimated according to the labor bestowed 
upon their analysis. 

In order to render the work more easy of consultation, 
we have adopted the alphabetical arrangement in pre- 
ference to a more scientific classification. 

Among the collection of ottos of the East India 
Company at the exhibition of 1851, were several hitherto 
unknown in this country, and possessing much interest. 

We are not going to speak of, perhaps, more than a 
tithe of the plants that have a perfume—only those will 
be mentioned that are used by the operative perfumer, 
and such as are imitated by him in consequence of there 
being a demand for the article, which circumstances 
prevent him from obtaining in its genuine state. The 
first that comes under our notice is 

ALLsPice.—The odoriferous principle of allspice, 
commonly called pimento, is obtained by distilling the 
dried fruit, before it is quite ripe, of the Eugenia pimenia 
and Myrtus pimenta with water. It is thus procured as 
an essential oil; it is but little used in perfumery, and 
when so, only in combination with other spice oils; for 
scenting soap it is, however, very agreeable, and much 
resembles the smell of cloves, and deserves more atten- 
tion than it has hitherto received. Mixed in the propor- 
tion of two ounces of oil of allspice with one gallon of 
rectified spirit of wine, it forms what may be termed 
extract of allspice, which extract will be found very 
useful in the manufacture of low-priced bouquets. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE following receipt we have published before, but 
we are so often asked for it that we give it again :— 
To MAKE GLossy Suirt Bosoms.—Take two ounces 
white gum arabic ; powder it in a pitcher, and pour on 
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HOW TO COOK MUTTON, 





SHOULDER OF MuTTON must be well roasted, and 
sent to table with skin a nice brown; it is served with 
onion sauce. This is the plainest fashion, and for 
small families the best. 

Lorin or Mutton StTeEwED.—Remove the skin, bone 
it, and then roll it; put it in a stewpan with a pint and 
a baif of water, two dessert-spoonfuls of pyroligneous 
acid, a piece of butter, sweet herbs, and an onion or 
two; when it has stewed nearly four hours strain the 
gravy; add two spoonfuls of red wine; hot up, and 
serve with jelly sauce. 

Breast OF Mutton may be stewed in gravy until 
tender, bone it, score it, season well with cayenne, 
black pepper, and salt; boil it, and while cooking skim 
the fat from the gravy in which it has been stewed; 
slice a few gherkins, and add with a dessert-spoonful of 
mushroom ketchup; boil it, and pour over the mutton 
when dished. 

Breast oF Mutton CrumMBpep oR Gratin.—If 
one breast of mutton, cut off the chine bone down to the 


gristle; if you have a stock-pot on put the breast of 
mutton into it; let it boil until tender, then take it up 
to cool; have ready as for the crumbed cutlets, adding 


in the butter and egg a little chopped mushroom ; put it 
all over it with a paste brush; then put it on a dish and 
put it in the oven to brown; the sauce will be under it 
when dished. 

Neck oF MuttTon.—This dish is most useful for 
broth, but may be made a pleasant dish by judicious 
cooking. To send it to table merely boiled or baked is 
to disgust the partaker of it. When it is cooked as a 
single dish, first boil it slowly until nearly done, then 
having moistened a quantity of bread crumbs and 
sweet herbs, chopped very fine, with the yelk of an egg, 
let the mutton be covered with it, and placed in a Dutch 
or American oven before the fire, and served when 
nicely browned, The breast may be cooked in the same 
manner, or the 

STEAKS FROM A Loin OF MvuTTON are done in the 
same way, only trimming some of the fat off, and cut 
thick and stew instead of frying them. 

Mutton STEAKS.—The steaks are cut from the thick 
or fillet end of a.leg of mutton, and dressed as rump 
steaks. 

Mutton Cnops Brortep.—Cut from the best end 
of the loin; trim them nicely, removing fat or skin, 
leaving only enough of the former to make them palat- 
able; let the fire be very clear before placing the chops 
on the gridiron; turn them frequently, taking care that 
the fork is not put into the lean part of the chop; season 
them with pepper and salt; spread a little fresh butter 
over each chop when nearly done, and send them to 
table upon very hot plates. 

Mutton Cuops Friep.—The fat in which the chops 
are to be fried should be boiling when the chops are put 
into it. They should be pared of fat, and well trimmed 
before cooking; they should be turned frequently, and 
when nicely browned they will be done. Of course, if 


they are very thick, judgment must be exercised respect- 
ing the length of time they will occupy in cooking. 

Cnops as BEEFrsTeAKs.—Cut thick from a leg of 
mutton, and rub each steak with a shallot ; broil over a 
quick fire; rub your dish with shallot; when on the 
dish pepper and salt it; send it up quite hot, 











Mutton CuT.Lets.—Loin chops make the best cut- 
lets. Take off the vertebra or thickest end of each 
bone, and about an inch off the top of the bone; put 
the chops into a stewpan in which has been previously 
melted a little butter seasoned with salt; stew for a 
short time, but not until they are brown, as that ap- 
pearance is accomplished in another manner. Chup 
some parsley very fine; add a little thyme; mix it with 
sufficient yelk of egg to coat the chops, which will have 
been suffered to cool before this addition to them; then 
powder them with bread crumbs over which a pinch of 
cayenne pepper has been sprinkled; broil them upon a 
gridiron over a clear but not a brisk fire; when they 
are brown, dish them; lemon-juice may be squeezed 
over them, or the dish in which they are served may be 
garnished with thin slices of lemon in halves and 
quarters. 

Mutton CuTLETS—ANOTHER Way.—Not a very 
fat neck; take off the scrag and the breast bones, 
leaving the remainder the length you intend the cutlets ; 
then take the chine bone clean off, then the skin and 
some of the fat. You will now have the mutton free 
from bones to cut your cutlets; you will find you can 
cut fourteen good cutlets from this trimmed neck with- 
eut any hacking; beat each cutlet with your beater; 
trim them neatly; be sure to cut out the packwax, and 
leave a little fat to each cutlet. If for gratin or bread 
crumbed, prepare some chopped parsley and shallot, 
and bread crumbs; put some butter to melt in a stew- 
pan, & little of the parsley and shallot and some yelk of 
egg; mix it well up together; put your bread crumbs 
on a sheet of paper; add to it a little salt and pepper; 
dip each cutlet into melted, butter; put down the bread 
crumbs with your knife; lay them on a buttered sauté- 
pan until wanted to fry. 

CuTLets SAuTE.—Cut your neck of mutton precisely 
as for the crumbed cutlets; have ready a piece of butter 
melted in your sauté-pan; dip each cutlet, both sides, 
in the butter; when required, fry them a very light 
color; pepper and salt them; when done take them up 
to drain from the fat; have sume good glaze melted, 
and glaze each cutlet, both sides; dish them round with 
or without a rim of mashed potato, 

CuTLets 1n ButTTeR.—Trim them as for former 
cutlets very neatly; dip each cutlet in butter, and fry 
them; dish them upon a napkin with fried parsley; 
this you may do with a previously dressed neck of 
mutton. 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 
DOMESTIC SURGERY, 
(Continued from last Number.) 


BaNDAGEs for the head should be two inches wide and 
five yards long; for the neck, two inches wide and three 
yards long; for the arm, two inches wide and seven 
yards long; for the leg, two inches and a half wide and 
seven yards long; for the thigh, three inches wide and 
eight yards long; and for the body, four or six inches 
wide and ten or twelve yards long. 

To apply a single-headed bandage, lay the outside of 
the end next to the part to be bandaged, and to hold the 
roll between the little, ring, and middle fingers, and the 
palm of the left hand, using the thumb and forefinger 
of the same hand to guide it, and the right hand to 
keep it firm, and pass the bandage partly round the leg 
towards the left hand. It is sumetimes necessary to 
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reverse this order, and, therefore, it is well to be able 
to use both hands. Particular parts require a different 
method of applying bandages, and, therefore, we shall 
describe the most useful separately; and there are 
different ways of putting on the same bandage, which 
consist in the manner the folds or turns are made. For 
example, the circular bandage is formed by horizontal 
turns, each of which overlaps the one made before it; 
the spiral consists of spiral turns; the oblique follows 
a course oblique or slanting to the centre of the limb; 
and the recurrent folds back again to the part whence it 
started. 

Circular bandages are used for the neck, to retain 
dressings on any part of it, or for blisters, setons, &e. ; 
for the head, to keep dressings on the forehead or any 
part contained within a circle passing round the head; 
fur the arm, previous to bleeding; for the leg, above the 
knee; and for the fingers, kc. 

To confine the ends of bandages, some persons use 
pins, others slit the end for a short distance, and tie the 
two strips into a knot, and some use a strip of adhesive 
plaster. Always place the point of a pin in such a 
position that it should not be likely to prick the patient, 
or the person dressing the limb, or be likely to draw out 
by using the limb; therefore, as a general rule, turn the 
head of the pin from the free end of the bandage, or 
towards the upper part of the limb. 

The oblique bandage is generally used for arms and 
legs to retain dressings. 

The spiral bandage is generally applied to the trunk 
and extremities, but it is apt to fall off even when very 
carefully applied; therefore we generally use another 
called the recurrent, which folds back again. 

The recurrent bandage is the best kind of bandage 

hat we can employ for general purposes. The method 
of putting it on is as follows: Apply the end of the 
bandage that is free, with the outside of it next the skin, 
and hold this end with the finger and thumb of the left 
hand, while some one supports the heel of the patient ; 
then, with the right hand, pass the bandage over the 
piece you are holding, and keep it crossed thus, until 
you can place your right forefinger upon the spot where 
it crosses the other bandage, where it must be kept 
firm. Now hold the roll of the bandage in your left 
hand with the palm looking upwards, and faking care to 
keep thal part of the bandage between your right forefinger, 
and the roll in your left hand quite slack ; turn your left 
hand over, and bring the bandage down upon the leg; 
then pass the roll under the leg towards your right 
hand, and repeat this until the leg is bandaged up to the 
knee, taking care not to drag the bandage at any time 
during the process of bandaging. When you arrive at 
the knee, pass the bandage round the leg in circles just 
below the knee, and pin it as usual. Bandaging is very 
easy, and if you once see any one apply a bandage 
properly, and attend to these rules, there will not be 
any difficulty; but bear one thing in mind, without 
which you will never put on a bandage even decently ; 
and that is, never fo drag or pull at a bandage, but make 
the turns while it is slack, and you have your right 
forefinger placed upon the point where it is to be folded 
down. When a limb is properly bandaged, the folds 
should run in a lime corresponding to the shin bone, 
Use, to retain dressings, and for varicose veins, 


THE TOILET. 


WHENEVER a Still is named, or an article is said to 
be distilied or “drawn,” it must be understood to be 
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done so by steam apparatus, as this is the only mode 
which can be adopted for obtaining anything like a 
delicate odor; the old plan of having the fire immedi- 
ately under the still, conveying an empyreumatic or 
burnt smell to the result, has become obsolete in every 
well-regulated perfumatory. 

The steam-still differs from the one described only in 
the lower part, or pan, which is made double, so as to 
allow steam from a boiler to circulate round the pan for 
the purpose of boiling the contents, instead of the direct 
fire. In macerating, the heat is applied in the same 
way, or by a contrivance like the common glue-pot, as 
made use of now-a-days. 

This description of apparatus will be found very 
useful for experiments which we will suggest by and by. 

The perfumes for the handkerchief, as found in the 
shops of Paris and London, are either simple or com- 
pound; the former are called extracts, extraits, esprits, 
or essences, and the latter bouquets and nosegays, which 
are mixtures of the extracts so compounded in quantity 
that no one flower or odor can be discovered as pre- 
dominating over another; and, when made of the 
delicate-scented flowers carefully blended, they produce 
an exquisite sensation on the olfactory nerve, and are, 
therefore, much prized by all who can afford to purchase 
them. 

We shall first explain the mode for obtaining the 
simple extracts of flowers. This will be followed by 
the process for preparing ambergris, musk, and civet 
substances, which, though of animal origin, are of the 
utmost importance as forming a large part in the most 
approved bouquets; and we shall conclude this depart- 
ment of the art with receipts for all the fashionabie 
bouquets and nosegays, the value of which, we doubt 
not, will be estimated according to the labor bestowed 
upon their analysis. 

In order to render the work more easy of consultation, 
we have adopted the alphabetical arrangement in pre- 
ference to a more scientific classification. 

Among the collection of ottos of the East India 
Company at the exhibition of 1851, were several hitherto 
unknown in this country, and possessing much interest. 

We are not going to speak of, perhaps, more than & 
tithe of the plants that have a perfume—only those will 
be mentioned that are used by the operative perfumer, 
and such as are imitated by him in consequence of there 
being a demand for the article, which circumstances 
prevent him from obtaining in its genuine state. The 
first that comes under our notice is 

ALLsPIceE.—The odoriferous principle of allspice, 
commonly called pimento, is obtained by distilling the 
dried fruit, before it is quite ripe, of the Eugenia pimenia 
and Myrtus pimenta with water. It is thus procured as 
an essential oil; it is but little used in perfumery, and 
when 80, only in combination with other spice oils; for 
scenting soap it is, however, very agreeable, and much 
resembles the smell of cloves, and deserves more atten- 
tion than it has hitherto received. Mixed in the propor- 
tion of two ounces of oil of allspice with one gallon of 
rectified spirit of wine, it forms what may be termed 
extract of allspice, which extract will be found very 
useful in the manufacture of low-priced bouquets. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE following receipt we have published before, but 
we are so often asked for it that we give it again :— 
To MAKE GLossy Suirt Bosoms.—Take two ounces 
white gum arabic ; powder it in a pitcher, and pour on 
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it a pint or more water, according to the degree of 
strength you desire, and then, having covered it, let it 
set all night. In the morning filter it carefully from 
dregs into a clean bottle; cork it, and keep for use. A 
tablespuonful of gum water stirred into a pint of starch 
made the usual way, will give to either white or printed 
shirts a look of newness that nothing else can restore to 
them after washing. 





CHEAP AND EXCELLENT CANDLES.—The following 
receipt I have tried several times, and find it all it is 
said to be, I have no doubt that it would have been 
worth $50 to me had I known it five years ago. Many 
farmers have 4 surplus of stale fat and dirty grease, 
which can be made into good candles at a trifling 
expense, I kept both tallow and lard candles through 
the last summer, and lard candles standing the heat the 
best and burning quite as well, and giving as good 
light as the tallow ones. Directions for making good 
candles from lard: For twelve pounds lard take one 
pound saltpetre and one pound of alum; mix them and 
pulverize them; dissolve the saltpetre and alum in a 
gill of boiling water; pour the compound into the lard 
before it is quite all melted; stir the whole until it 
boils ; skim off what rises ; let it simmer until the water 
is boiled out; or until it ceases to throw off steam ; pour 
off the lard as soon as it is done, and clean the boiler 
while it is hot. If the candles are to run, you may 
commence immediately; if to be dipped, let the lard 
cool to a cake, and then treat it as you would tallow. 

Hints aBoutT CaAnDLEs.—Candles improve by keep- 
ing a few months. Those made in winter are the best. 
The most economical, as well as the most convenient 
plan, is to purchase them by the box, keeping them 
always in a cool, dry place. If wax candles become 
discolored or soiled, they may be restored by rubbing 
them over with a clean flannel slightly dipped in spirits 
of wine. Candles are sometimes difficult to light. 
They will ignite instantly if, when preparing them for 
the evening, you dip the top in spirits of wine shortly 
before they are wanted. Light them always with a 
match, and do not hold them to the fire, as that will 
cause the tops to melt and drip. Always hold the match 
to the side of the wick, and not over the top. Cut the 
wicks to a convenient length for lighting (nearly close), 
for, if the wick is too long at the top it will be very 
difficult to ignite, and will also bend down, and set the 
candle to running. Glass receivers, for the droppings 
of candles, are very convenient, as well as ornamental. 


To Po.isn TorTOIsE-SHELL Comps.—Make a paste 
of jeweller’s rouge and a little sweet oil. Put it on the 
comb, and when quite dry brush it off. Then polish the 
comb with wash-leather. In some cases this will 
restore polish. The use of sal volatile, instead of sweet 
oil, is also recommended for mixing with the jeweller’s 
rouge in forming the paste. 

IMPROVEMENT IN SOAP.—The wife of an American 
agriculturist has been experimenting in soaps, and finds 
that the addition of three-quarters of a pound of borax 
to a pound of soap, melted without boiling, makes a 
saving of one-half in the cost of soap, and of three- 
fourths the labor of washing, improves the whiteness 
of the fabric; besides, the usual caustic effect is thus 
removed, and the hands are left with a peculiar soft 
and silky feeling, leaving nothing more to be desired by 
the most ambitious washerwoman. 

Tue following cement for mending broken glass and 
china has been recommended as perfectly efficacious for 
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resisting the combined effects of fire and water: Take 
any quantity of lime recently prepared from calcined 
oyster shells, and mix it to the consistence of paste 
with white of egg; lay it immediately upon the fissure, 
when it will immediately consolidate to the hardness of 
stone. If suffered to get dry while being used, it be- 
cumes quite insoluble, even by strong acid. 


Chemistry for the Donng. 
LESSON II. 


Method of Cleansing the Apparatus employed. 


IassuMED that the cups, and glasses, and other 
vessels, used in the preceding analysis, and also the 
glass rods, were all absolutely clean. They are now 
all of them no longer so, but must be made clean before 
using them again. It is difficult to make the young 
chemical student understand the full force of that 
necessity for cleanliness; that absolute /ustrous clean- 
liness on which chemical writers insist so much; and 
for the want of which so many persons never succeed 
in threading the mazes of analysis. 

It may be as well, then, to mention in this place the 
fact that the test, nitrate of silver, which you have been 
just employing, is competent to indicate the presence of 
so small a quantity as a grain of common salt diffused 
through a hogshead of water. On this point, however, 
one simple experiment shall suffice to make evident its 
extreme delicay. Nitrate of silver produces no white- 
ness with pure distilled water, as you have already 
seen; but proceed as follows: Take some distilled 
water demonstrated to have been pure, by any proper 
system of chemical testing, and pour about a tablespoon- 
ful over the hand or the arm several times in succession, 
collecting it in a dish as it flows off. By this means 
the water will have dissolved any matter soluble in this 
liquid, which may have exuded through the pores of the 
skin, of which matters common salt is one; so that now 
on testing the water thus treated with nitrate of silver, 
as before, the same white curdy appearance will be 
observed. After having duly weighed the bearings of 
this fact, you will not marvel at the importance chemists 
attach to the absolute cleanliness of the vessels used. 

The operation of cleansing soiled and dirty apparatus 
is not only good in itself, but exceedingly valuable as 
imparting collateral instruction. For example: in the 
present instance the two impurities attached to the 
vessels we have been using are common salt—and this 
white curdy result of touching common salt with nitrate 
of silver. In point of fact, it is a compound of silver 
with chlorine; and hence termed chloride of silver. 
As for common salt, no better means of removing it 
exists than copious ablution with water; but the curdy 
chloride of silver is totally insoluble in water: hence 
the operation of washing with water can only be effec- 
tual in mechanically removing such little particles of 
it as are loosely attached to the surface of the apparatus 
with which they may have come into contact. But, if 
even the smoothest glass or porcelain surface be 
examined microscopically, there will be found to exist 
little pits or depressions; and into these, in all proba- 
bility, some of the white chloride of silver will have 
deposited itself; and from which it is evident we can 
only remove it by having recourse to the process of 
solution. Hence the process of cleansing our apparatus 
will lead us at once to an acquaintance with certain 
very important chemical facts. 




















EDITORS’ 


“ Nay, ’tis past a doubt, 
All Bedlam or Parnassus is let out; 
Fire in each eye and paper in each hand, 
They rave, recite, and madden through the land.” 


How almost literally true is this complaint, as old as 
the days of Pope, we are wiliing to give cur emphatic 
testimony. In all other roads to fortune and reputation, 
excepting that of literature, it is generally granted that 
some little knowledge of the way is requisite. “ He 
serves a prenticeship who sets up shop.” No woman 
would pretend to sew a shirt unless she could thread a 
needle. The man who makes shoes is expected to know 
an awl from a carving-knife. It would probably be 
thought presumptuous for any one to call himself a 
carpenter and offer to build your house, who had never 
driven a nail. In short, some rudimental principles 
of the art which is to bring to the artisan a living are 
universally expected. And this is right. _We are sorry 
to say that as regards authorship a different notion 
seems to prevail. We could give many instances, some 
gad, some ludicrous, of persons, young men and maidens, 
who send us their productions and modestly demand 
money therefor, not because they are well educated 
and able to write, but actually because they are not 
educated. 

A lady, who styles herself an “ inquisitive fair one,” 
desires tou become a paid contributor to our “ Book,’”’ 
that she may “ benifit” (this is her original manner of 
spelling) the world by her thoughts, and also, that she 
may .oblain means for the “ amplification” of her own 
and her sister’s education. 

Another young lady requires us to do the duties of a 
corresponding professor of Belles- Lettres, by teaching her 
the rules of composition, and, condescendingly, promises 
that when she has “carved a name upon the hearts,” 
etc., she will patronize “ Godey.” 

One applies to us because she is “ sixteen years old,” 
and “is in considerable need of money”’ (the last con- 
dition is by no means unusual with older people); she 
then, in a style of regal courtesy, where a request 
sounds like a command, orders us to send a speedy 
answer! 

These are but samples of what is daily inflicted upon 
us. Hitherto we have borne patiently, using quires of 
paper and days of precious time, in answering these 
unfirofitable letters; often returning, at our own ex- 
pense, the articles thus thrust upon us. But patience 
has its limits. We have reached the goal, and now, 
once and for all, declare to every person interested, that 
we are not “ schoolmaster” or “ schoolmistress”’ in the 
usual sense of the term; nor are we managers of a 
society for the relief of the indigent; nor are we 
trustees of a fund for educating aspiring genius. We 
have no capital save that acquired by our persevering 
exertions. Our hearts and hands have never, we trust, 


been elosed to the appeals of the various Benevolent 
Societies for the relief of the young and the suffering; 
and we have given what we could in the cause of edu- 
But we repeat, we are 
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not managers of such charities, however laudable they 
may be; and we are not the persons to be applied to in 
our editorial capacity, by those who have no other plea 
than poverty, or a desire to go toschool. We live by 
literature, and we love it. It is both our profit and our 
pleasure to encourage, and direct, and reward real 
talent: but we are altogether averse to giving currency, 
through eur “ Book,” to bad style or foolish matter. 

It may not, perhaps, be out of place here, to speak to 
our young aspirants for authorship in a strain of warn- 
ing against the fearful mass of nonsense and garbage 
which, for the last few years, has poured from the press 
in the form of Tales and Stories. Fortunately, these 
things fall back into their native obscurity, almost as 
soon as they appear. Still, to the very young and inex- 
perienced, these writings may, in their continual re- 
currence, do much harm. Badly written and foolish 
books accustom the ear to a vulgar, inflated style, 
utterly regardless of the laws of language and of 
grammar; their incidents are unnatural and exagge- 
rated; their descriptions of character absurd, and their 
pictures of life impossible. These distorted images of 
society fuster discontent with one’s place in the world, 
and a foolish desire for baubles in dress and furniture, 
which doubtless leads many a weak woman and ambi- 
tious girl into debt and misery, to say the least of it. 
Another great defect of these books is a want of deli- 
cacy; this, we think, results from the bad translations 
of bad Frerch books. Some eminent writers in France 
have done the warld the irreparable injury of giving the 
eclat of their names to immoral writings. This is a 
deplorable fact; but our obscure writers, who have 
imitated them, have far exceeded their impropriety and 
extravagance of passion without redeeming themselves 
by a single flash of genius. 

Some of the books we are considering are, we allow, 
innocent of these offences against morality, but they are 
insipid and useless, and a just censor must condemn 
their inanity and the waste of time in writing or 
reading such foolishness. The general drift of these 
productions—both the wicked and the weak ones—is 
to show that we should nol “ be patient in that state of 
life in which it has pleased God to call us.” They 
describe people in the lowest stations, rising, not by 
industry, sobriety, and merit, but by wonderful and 
impossible circumstances, and obtaining, not knowledge 
and virtue, not the natural rewards of thrift, industry, 
and good conduct, but the hand of some wonderfully 
rich, grand, beautiful, and fashionable man or woman 
as the case may be! 

There is many a true record, the “‘ Life of Franklin” 
is one instance in point, which shows how merit may 
take its place and rise from the humblest tradesman’s 
shop to a position with the noblest of the land. The 
honorable simplicity of Franklin, whether in the pre- 
sence of kings or at his own fireside, is as far removed 
from the “ fool’s Paradise”’ of fine furniture, fashionable 
parties, and grand weddings, to which the type of our 
ambitious novelist attains, as his patient, economical, 
sensibh >rogress through life is to the crazy, extrava- 
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gent impertinence that marks the career of most of the 
heroes of domestic fiction. But to return from these 
desultory remarks on the books of the hour to our own 
correspondents: although it is impossible for us to give 
these, our unlettered friends, the instructions they ask 
for in “ grammar,” “ punctuation,” “ style,’’ etc. etc., 
yet we will, in a few words, which we wish them to 
consider a valedictory, offer them important counsel as 
to authorship, taken from the opinions and the practice 
of the best writers of every age, and confirmed by long 
personal experience. 


** True ease in writing comes by art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance.” 


So said Pope, and so it will ever be found true. It is 
quite as impossible to make a book accidentally as to 
make a pin, or a pair of shoes accidentally Experi- 
ence, industry, judgment in materials, and beauty of 
finish are just as necessary in the productions of the 
brain as in those of the fingers. 

The prince of ancient criticism, Horace, forbids new 
authors to publish anything till they have kept it nine 
years under revisal. 

Boileau, the arbiter of literature in the golden age of 
Louis XIV., advises ‘persons to “ become bricklayers, 
if they can become good ones, as that is a respectable 
and useful calling, rather than to be vulgar and stupid 
writers.” 

There are no poems which seem more unstudied than 
the “ Irish Melodies” of Movre; yet he declares that a 
single couplet sometimes cost him a week’s labor. 

Miss Edgeworth, though in the habit of writing from 
childhood, never ventured on publication till she was 
nearly a middle-aged woman. In one of her latest 
works, the last to which her father wrote the preface, 
he “assures the public that my daughter does not write 
negligently. I can assert that twice as many pages 
were written fur these volumes as are now printed. I 
may be permitted to add a word on the respect with 
which Miss Edgeworth treats the public; their former 
indulgence has not made her careless or presuming. 
The dates subjoined to each of these stories show they 
have not been hastily intruded upon the reader.”” These 
tales were written in 1802 and 1804—printed in 1809. 

Something of this modesty and “respect for the 
public’ we earnestly commend to our young country- 
women. It is surely no disparagement to their possible 
abilities to require as much care and patience in per- 
fecting their compositions as Miss Edgeworth found 
necessary. We feel the warmest wish to see the genius 
of American writers worthily exalted, and we take 
sweet pleasure in the hope that we have done a little to 
advance the cause of mental improvement. But we 
cannot be blind to the evils which this fast literature 
is inflicting, not only on us editorially, but on society, 
on our country, and on the age. 

THE MOUNT VERNON LADIES’ 
OF THE UNION. 

WE are glad to announce that this patriotic effort 
has now received the sanction of the State of Virginia; 
and we may congratulate all the friends of the cause on 
the sure success which awaits us. We give the “ Bill” 
of incorporation in full, that the plan and its manner of 
accomplishment may be clearly understood. Read it 
carefully is our entreaty to all who come around our 
“Table,” and then study how you can help in the 
goble work, 
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A Bill to Incorporate the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion of the Union, and to authorize the purchase of a 
pari of Mount Vernon place, January 18, 1856. 


* Whereas, it appears to the general assembly that 
the ladies of the United States, acting in the name and 
style of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the 
Union, have undertaken to raise, by individual sub- 
scription, a fund to purchase and improve two hundred 
acres of Mount Vernon place, with the generous and 
patriotic design that the estate so purchased shall in- 
clude the late mansion as well as the tomb of General 
George Washington, and shall thereby be converted 
into public property, and forever held by the State of 
Virginia, sacred to the memory of the “ Father of his 
Country ;” and, whereas, it also appears that there has 
been already a large sum subscribed and paid in by 
them for the purposes aforesaid, and that it is desired 
by said association that the State of Virginia shall 
receive said money, and hold and take care thereof for 
said association, until an amount is obtained sufficient 
to accomplish gaid purchase: 

Be it, therefore, by the general assembly enacted : 

“1. That the treasurer of this commonwealth shall 
receive into the treasury all the money or moneys 
offered to him by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association 
of the Union, or by others in their behalf, and shall 
keep the sante therein, except upon orders from the 
Governor of Virginia. The fund so raised shall be 
styled and known by the name of the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association Fund. But nothing herein shall be 
construed so as to make it obligatory on said associa- 
tion, or any branch or agency thereof, in any State, to 
pay or deposit their money in said treasury. 

*2. The said treasurer shall keep separate accounts 
for this fund, and shall report its amount and condition 
to the governor every six months, and to the general 
assembly at every session held, while said fund is in 
his custody. He shall also procure, at the cost of the 
commonwealth, two books of proper size; and shall 
transcribe into each, in fair hand, the names of the 
contributors to the fund, and the sum contributed by 
each, so far as those names and respective sums are 
furnished to him by said association. One of these 
books shall be kept forever in the archives of Virginia, 
and the other shall be deposited in the least destructible 
part of any monument orother improvement which may 
be hereafter erected on said Mount Vernon place. 

3. The governor of this commonwealth is hereby 
authorized and required to obtain, as svon as practica- 
ble, from John A. Washington, a contract, signed and 
sealed by him, and binding him to convey, by proper 
deed, to the State of Virginia, two hundred acres of 
land, out of said Mount Vernon place, at any time 
within four years from the passage of this act that ghe 
said governor pays to him the sum of two hundred 
thousand dollars. 

“4. The said deed of conveyance shall be in fee sim- 
ple, reserving to the said grantor to inter, in or around 
the family vault, any and all members of the Washing- 
ton family, legally descended from General George 
Washington ; and the further right to maintain per- 
petually the interment of those already there. It shall 
recite that the purchase-money was paid by the ladies 
of the United States, acting in the name and style of 
the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union, 
and that at their instance the said conveyance is made 
to the State of Virginia. And it shall covenant that 
the estate so conveyed shall be kept free from injury and 
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desecration, and held in trust for said association, for- 
ever sacred to the memory of George Washington, 
whose mortal remains shall be kept perpetually thereon; 
and then upon this further trust that the said estate 
shall be subject to visitation by the State of Virginia, 
and to such proper and becoming improvements as the 
said association shall desire, and determine, and make, 
But in default of said association making such proper 
and becoming improvements, or keeping the same in 
proper repair, upon such default being found by a board 
of visiturs, then said estate shall be subject to improve- 
ment and repair, at the pleasure of the State of Virginia; 
and, to this end, the possession of said estate shall vest 
in said State. 

“6. The said two hundred acres of ground shall 
include the tomb of George Washington, mansions, 
gardens, grounds, and the wharf and landing now 
constructed on the Potomac River. 

“6. The governor shall invest the money paid into 
the treasury on account of said association, as soon as 
convenient after he has notice thereof, in stock, or in 
loans to individuals, or to corporate bodies, on good and 
sufficient security, real and personal, at an interest of 
six per cent. per annum, to be paid semiannually, as 
may to said governor seem best; and the profits arising 
from such investment shall also be semiannually in- 
vested, or as soon thereafter as the same can be profit- 
ably done. And the said governor shall so continue to 
invest said fund and the profits thereof until the same 
amount to the sum of two hundred thousand dollars; 
and shall thereupon proceed to pay the same to said 
John A. Washington, and receive from him the afore- 
said deed of conveyance. The governor shall in like 
manner invest all and any money of said association, 
which is paid into said treasury, for the purpose of 
improving said estate. 

“7, The said association may charge, receive, and 
collect any fee which may be prescribed, not exceeding 
twenty-five cents from each and every person over ten 
years of age, who may land at and visit Mount Ver- 
non, and the grave, tomb, or other place containing the 
remains of General Washington; but no greater sum 
or fee shall be charged or collected in any case. 

“8, The Governor of Virginia shall annually appoint 
and commission five fit and proper men, who shall 
constitute a board of visitors for Mount Vernon, with 
the ordinary powers of a board of visitors, whose duty 
it shall be to visit that place, and examine and faithfully 
report to the governor all the proceedings of said asso- 
ciation touching Mount Vernon, and the manner in 
which they comply or fail to comply with this act, and 
other laws of the land. The expenses of said board 
shall be paid out of the treasury of this commonwealth 
in the same manner that the expenses of other boards 
of visitors are paid. 

“9, Thesaid association is hereby declared and made 
a body politic and corporate, for the purpose of raising 
money to purchase and improve the aforesaid two hun- 
dred acres of land out of Mount Vernon place, and to 
possess and manage the same as indicated and provided 
for in this act, under the name and style of the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union; and shall be 
subject to all the provisions, and entitled to all the 
rights, powers, privileges, and immunities prescribed in 
the first and second sections of the fifty-sixth chapter 
of the Code of Virginia, in so far as the same are ap- 
plieable to and not inconsistent with the provisions of 


this act. But the said association shall not be entitled 


to the benefit of the foregvipg provisions in this section 
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until they shall have prepared a constitution and by- 
laws for said corporation, and have the same approved 
by the governor of this State, and shall also file a copy 
thereof, so approved, in the office of the secretary of the 
commonwealth.’’ 

Thus far, then, all is favorable to the success of the 
Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association of the Union. The 
amount to be raised is $200,000; about one-fourth of 
this sum is already collected or pledged. Hon. Edward 
Everett has generously offered to aid by repeating his 
noble oration on Washington, and devoting the proceeds 
to the purchase of Mount Vernon.* He is to take ' 
charge of the funds thus collected until the purchase is 
effected ; and he has expressed his intention of giving 
the copyright of the oration, when published, for the 
benefit of the society. Will not some others, among 
our eminent men, imitate this good example, and aid us 
to procure the needed funds? 

Still, the ladies of the Union must rely chiefly on 
their own exertions. In several of the Southern States 
noble efforts are being made. One lady in Mobile, Mrs. 
M. E. Crawford, has collected over jive hundred dollars, 
We hear that, in a young Ladies’ School at the South, 
fifty dollars have been collected. We hope all the 
schools for young ladies will follow this lead. The 
Fourth of July should be a day of general collection for 
Mount Vernon. If our friends would act on this hint, 
what a large sum might be secured! Arrange to have 
& fair, or @ picnic, or a concert, or a lecture, sell tickets, 
and see what a rich offering can be secured. Or, if no 
public arrangement can be made, let any number of la- 
dies, from one to a dozen, go out through the neighbor- 
hood, town, village, city, wherever they may be, and 
solicit funds. Record the name of each donor with the 
amount given. All such documents transmitted to the 
* Lady’s Book} will be published. We hope to have 
pages of names and donations of hundreds, ay, thou- 
sands of dollars to record before the close of the year. 





GIRLS 8SHOULD BE TAUGHT TO swimM.— Lloyd’s 
“Steamboat Directory” gives a thrilling instance of 
the necessity of women knowing how to swim. When 
the ill-fated Ben Sherrod was in flames on the Missis- 
sippi River, and the lady passengers had thrown them- 
selves into the water, and were drowning around the 
boat, the wife of Captain Castleman jumped into the 
river with her infant in her arms, and swam ashore, a 
distance of half a mile, being the only woman saved 
She had learned to swim when a girl. 

WoMEN AND Nove.ts.—The influence upon the pub- 
lic of a popular literature, specially addressed to myri- 
ads of female readers, is littleconsidered. ‘“ Recollect,” 

* Some uneasiness has been expressed concerning & 
letter, written lately by the present proprietor of Mount 
Vernon, which announced that the estate was not for 
sale. It is not for sale, in the common acceptation of 
the phrase. The proprietor has declared he will not 
part with the home and tomb of Washington, except to 
the United States or to the State of Virginia. But he 
is pledged, by letters of his own, to transfer his title to 
the State of Virginia when his terms are complied with ; 
and the “ Bill” provides for this compliance. There is 
nothing needed now but the $200,000, and the estate in 
question can be secured. 

t The “ Lady’s Book’’ is the organ of the Mount Ver- 
non Association, and L. A. Godey is treasurer, pro 
tempore, of the funds transmitted to him, 
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said a great London publisher, not long since, “your 
novel must be written to female readers. For one man 
there are four women who read novels.” 


Scotch LAW—AN IMPORTANT CAsE.—A recent de- 
cision in a court of law in Scotland, if allowed to 
stand, makes it appear that marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister is not contrary to the law of Scotland; 
and, by another law, marriages that are lawful in 
Scotland are held to be so in England. This opens a 
new light on a subject of much importance to many. 

A Lapy AnTIQuvuary.—* The English government has 
set three excellent antiquaries at work upon the state 
qapers. Mr. Lemon, keeper of the state papers, takes 
the reign of Edward VI. (already advanced some stages) 
and the next three reigns. Mrs. Everett Green, author 
of ‘Lives of the Princesses of England,’ is laboring 
at the time of JamesI. Mr. John Bruce has undertaken 
the reign of Charles I. and the period of the common- 
wealth.” Sosays an English paper. Thus we see the 
gradual advance of justice in acknowledging the talents 
of woman, and giving employment to her cultivated 
intellect. Considering that the men of England have, 
hitherto, had a monopoly of all the public means and 
opportunities of learning, it is remarkable that, of the 
three appointments, one should be attained by a woman. 
What mountains of darkness, difficulty, and danger 
she has had to surmount in her upward struggle to gain 
light for her mind! 

Lapy Eprrors.—The Old Dominion is yielding to 
new influences. As the sweet south wind calls forth 
the beauties and blessings of vegetable life, so the cul- 
tivated mental power of women, when united with the 
uplifting graces of pure and holy feeling, develops the 
besi and highest energies of humanity. For the last 
twenty years or more the Virginians have given much 
attention to the proper education of their daughters. 
‘Schools on the most liberal scale have been established 
in Richmond and in other places, and the young women 
of that great State have been allowed to participate 
freely and equally in the advantages of learning with 
the young men. The result is an awakening of talent 
and genius, and a desire for knowledge throughout the 
commonwealth. One of the most popular writers of 
fiction—the author of “ Alone” and the “ Hidden 
Path’—is a Virginia lady; and now we have a lady 
editor who, we trust, will do much for the interest of 
sound education and right progress.* We esteem Mrs. 
Hicks as a dear friend. She has been a contributor to 
the “‘Lady’s Book.” Her genius needs only a little 
restraint of prudence to take the highest place, and her 
power of expression is wonderful. That Mrs. Hicks is 
intending to make her journal the exponent of woman’s 
best and holiest interests—which are the interests of 
humanity—may be sure from the following remarks, all 
we have room to give from her excellent editorial on the 
* Women for the Times”’ :— 

“The woman who affects learning, and the woman 
who is learned, are two very different persons. She 
who by her womanly graces refines society, enlarges the 
heart, commands admiration, and is more attractive 
than the gambling saloon or the bar-room, is the woman 
for the times. She who has the mind to grasp any sub- 


* The Kaleidoscope—a family Journal, devoted to 
literature, temperance, and education. Mrs. R. B. 
Hicks, proprietor and editor. Petersburg, Virginia. It 
should be patronized by every lady in Virginia. 
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ject, and the common sense to know her true position, 
; is the woman for the times. She who has no foolish 

















badinage for addle-pated young men, and will not iend 
herself to fill up their hours of idleness, or submit her- 
self to their uncultivated tastes, or descend in any way 
to the level of their degraded minds, but preferring 
single blessedness and mental liberty to the so-called 
honor of their miserable alliance—she, old maid though 
she may be, is one of the women for the times. 
. 7 . . . 7 . 

“The women for the times want nerve, self-reliance, 
and physical strength much more than fancy stitches, 
fancy dances, and intricate bars of music. The first 
great want of the present generation of women is physi- 
eal strength. Upon that depends all the rest. No 
healthy mind can inhabit an unhealthy body. No 
mental superstructure can be reared upon so slim a 
foundation as the constitutions of the women of the 
present day. Their fragility is almost, appalling. The 
first lessons they have to learn are the rudiments of 
hygiene. Strength of body will be followed by strength 
of purpose and strength of understanding. 

. * 7 . * + . 

“ The true woman, she who has the advancement of 
her own sex at heart, will neither taunt man, nor en- 
deavor to imitate him. His sphere is not her sphere, 
his aspirations not her aspirations. There is room 
enough in the world for both. Their interests need not 
clash, their careers need not intersect. Vanity, love of 
notoriety and display are not the feelings which should 
animate the woman for the times. Humble and ear- 
nest-hearted are the heroes and heroines of the mightiest 
achievements. There is a certain order of greatness 
which, it seems to us, would most beautifully benefit a 
woman. We mean that type which is the highest in 
the scale of intellectual grandeur, and unites innocence 
and purity of thought with the highest mental and 


moral power.” 


THOUGHT. 


As bursts the lightning o’er a stormy sky, 

Thus Thought amidst life’s tumult flashes forth ; 
For mighty minds at rest too often lie, 

Like clouds in upper air, cgld, calm, and high, 

Till, tempest-tossed, and driven towards the earth, 
They meet the uprising mass, and then is wrought 
The burning thunderbolt of human thought, 

That sends the living light of Truth abroad, 

And dashes down the towers of Force and Fraud, 

Ané¢ awes the trembling world like oracle of God. 

8. J. HALE. 


To our CoORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles 
are accepted: “ Resignation”’—“ A Metaphor”—* To 
One in Heaven’’—“‘ The Sunset’: —* Thalia”—* Im- 
promptu”’—* Praise the Lord’’—“ Farewell to Youth’’— 
and “ The Poor Man’s Home.” 

The following are declined : “ The Indian’s Grave’’— 
“ Lines’’—“ The Storm King’—* The Outcast”—‘“‘ The 
Student’s Dream’’—“ Midnight”—* The Hand of Deity” 
—“ Twilight Thoughts’”—** The Fadeless Picture’’— 
“¥arth Weary”—“ Halotha”—“ The Heart Baianee”’— 
* Doubts” —“‘In Memoriam” —‘“* Madeline’ —“ Sere- 
nade”—“ The Coquette’s Soliloquy’—“ Acrostic Soa- 
net”—* Stanzas”—“‘ A Dream’’—“ Sweet Fancies”— 
“A Legend”—“ The First Sigh”—*A New Way of 
making Money”—“ Sonnet”—* A Funeral Though*" — 
“ The Unknown”—“ Loud Talking”—* Little Birds”"— 
“ Summer”—* The Early Dead are Early Blessed’’— 
and “ Rose of Wyoming.” | 
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Literarn Notices. 





Booxs By MatL.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of 
the publisher, 


From J. B. Lippincott & Co., 20 North Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia :— 

WILD WESTERN SCENES: a Narrative of Adven- 
tures in the Western Wilderness, wherein the Exploits of 
Daniel Boone, the great American Pioneer, are particularly 
described, New stereotype edition, altered, revised, and 
corrected. By J. B. Jones. Illustrated with sixteen 
engravings from original designs. This entertaining 
work, we are assured, has been before the public for 
fifteen years, and has now reached its fortieth edition, 
amounting in the aggregate to forty thousand copies. 
An unpretending production, depending for success 
upon its truthful descriptions of western scenery, and 
natural delineations of life and character at an early 
period in the history of the far West, it has been, we 
doubt not, the pioneer volume, which led the way for 
other writers, who have fullowed in the same path. 
We could now mention a number of works which, most 
probably, were suggested by the perusal of these “ Wild 
Western Scenes.”’ 

AN ESSAY ON LIBERTY AND SLAVERY. By 
Albert Taylor Bledsoe, LL. D., Professor of Mathema- 
tics in the University of Virginia. This is a philuso- 
phical inquiry into the subjects proposed in the title we 
have just presented. It is written in a calm, logical, 
argumentative style, and, though it may not secure the 
entire approbation of the reader, it will at least convince 
him that the author has examined the questions at 
issue with equal carefulness and ability. 

From Derpy & JACKSON, 119 Nassau Street, New 
York, and H. W. Dersy, Cincinnati, through J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia :-— 

‘THE GREEN MOUNTAIN GIRLS. A Story of 
Vermont. By Blythe White, Jr. We agree with the 
author of this story in the declaration he has made, in 
his characteristic preliminary discourse, that it “‘is full 
of men and women that may be taken as patterns, and 
their virtues copied, and all may strive to emulate, 
while they read of and honor their noble deeds.”’ This, 
we are aware, is a pretty bold enccmium for an author 
to pass upon his own work, but it was made by a true 
Yankee, in true Yankee sincerity, and has been justi- 
fied with true Yankee talent and integrity. His volume 
presents us with many characteristic portraitures of a 
race of pioneers now rapidly passing away, and is 
consequently full of incidents, exciting, but natural, 
which could only have occurred among a hardy, pa- 
triotic, and independent people. 

TOILING AND HOPING: the Story of a Little Hunch- 
back. By Jenny Marsh. This book seems to have been 
written, if not with extraordinary power, at least with 
more than usual moral solicitude on the part of its 
author. To point out the true sources of the domestic 


affections, and to encourage their development by tender 
and sympathetic lessons, founded upon the weakness 
and simplicity of childhood, is a charitable work, which 
will have a beneficent influence in the family circle. 





From DANIEL Burcess & Co., New York, and J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia :— ; 

FIVE HUNDRED MISTAKES OF DAILY OCCUR- 
RENCE IN SPEAKING, PRONOUNCING, AND 
WRITING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, COR- 
RECTED. Along with a considerable amount of ridi- 
culous pedantry, this volume will affurd the reader no 
little useful information. 


From Joun P. Jewett & Co., Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia :— 

ERNEST LINWOOD; a Novel. By Caroline Lee 
Hentz. This volume, the last we believe of Mrs. 
Hentz’s works, merits the highest praise as being one 
of the purest and most delightful fictions ever created 
by the pure heart and glowing imagination of the 
lamented authoress. 


From Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

MEMOIRS OF RICHARD CUMBERLAND. Writ- 
ten by Himself. Containing an Account of his Life and 
Writings, interspersed with Anecdotes and Characters of 
several of the most distinguished Persons of his Time, 
with whom he had Intercourse and Connection. With 
illustrative notes. By Henry Flanders, author of “ The 
Life and Times of the Chief Justices.””» Commenced at 
the close of the year 1804, when its author, having been 
born in 1732, was quite advanced in age, this volume 
abounds in matter of the highest interest to the literary 
as well as the political student, who desires to make 
himself acquainted with the peculiarities of the times, 
and the characters of the men who were the most 
distinguished in a singularly exciting period of English 
history. 

THE OCEAN. By P. H. Gosse, author of “ An In- 
troduction to Zoology,’ “The Canadian Naturalist,” 
etc. With fifty-two illustrations. From the last Lon- 
don edition. After a cursory examination of this com- 
prehensive publication, we feel no hesitation in stating 
that its author has been admirably successful in his 
endeavors to describe, with some minuteness of detail, 
a few of the many objects of interest connected with 
the sea, and especially to lead youthful readers to 
associate with the phenomena of nature habitual 
thoughts of God. 

LITERARY CRITICISMS AND OTHER PAPERS, 
By the late Horace Binney Wallace, Esquire, of Phila- 
delphia. Though he died at the early age of thirty-five 
—a period that seems to have been remarkably fatal to 
genius—Mr. Waliace has left us in this volume a series 
of papers, which, while their collection is solely due to 
the creditable affection of his surviving friends, give 
full evidence that he possessed a mind of the highest 
critical and philosophical order. 

From HARPER & Brotuers, N. Y., through Parry 
& McMILLAN, Philadelphia. 

THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE: or, Young Hum- 
phrey Davy, the Cornish Apothecary Boy, who taught 
himself Natural Philosophy, and eventually became Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society. This is the life of a boy, 
written for boys, to whom it will not only prove 
interesting, but also highly instructive, presenting for 
their emulation such examples of youthful perseverance 
and industry as will, if imitated in any laudable 
parsuit, eventually lead to success, respectability, and 
honor. Henry Mayhew, the author of this volume, 
which is handsomely illustrated, is a pleasing and 
fascinating writer, adcressing his subjects, with great 
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vudgment and clearness of expression, to the considera- 
tion and mental capacities of young readers. 

LEARNING TO THINK; Consisting of Easy and 
Entertaining Lessons, designed to assist in the firet Un- 
folding of the Reflective and Reasoning Powers of Children. 
fliustrated with one hundred and twenty engravings. 
This beautiful little volume forms the second of Harper’s 
series of “ Picture Books for the Nursery,” and is from 
the pen of the Rev. Jacob Abbott, one of our most 
popular writers for the young. 

THE OLD DOMINION ; or, the Southampton Massa- 
ere. A Novel. By G. P. R. James, Esq., author ot “ Ticon- 
deroga,” “ Agnes Sorel,” etc. etc. Without expressing 
any opinion as to the force or correctness of the argu- 
ments advanced in this volume, with regard to certain 
* peculiar” subjects, we can cordially recommend it, as 
“a novel” of absorbing interest, to the consideration 
of all our numerous readers. Price fifty cents. 

From H. W. Smitn, Philadelphia :— 

THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF THE LATE 
RICHARD PENN SMITH. Collected by his son, 
Horace W. Smith. To Philadelphians, who were 
familiar with the author personally, and as a poet and 
prose writer, this selection from his varied and classical 
productions cannot but prove highly acceptable. 


From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, the Joys and 
Sorrows of American Life. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, 
author of “ Earnest Linwood,” “‘ Aunt Patty’s Scrap- 
Bag,” etc. etc. Under the title given above, we are 
favored with thirteen of the most attractive love-stories 
that have emanated from the romantic genius of the 
late Mrs. Hentz. Many of them have long been before 
the reading public, with whom they have retained their 
original interest and popularity, as they doubtless will 
do for years to come. 

INDIA: the Pearl of Pcarl River. By Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth, author of * The Deserted Wife,’’ “* The Lost 
Heiress,”’ “ Discarded Daughter,”’ ete. etc. We are 
informed that the leading incidents of this very absorb- 
ing story were suggested by circumstances in the life of 
a near relative of the author. 


PICTORIAL LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
GRACE O'MALLEY. By William H. Maxwell, 
author of “* Wild Sports in the West,” etc. etc. Price 


38 cents. An exceedingly romantic story. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY IN EPITOME. By 
Dr. Alfred Schwegler. Translated from the original 
German, by Julius H. Seelye. The introductory note to 
this publication says that it presents the whole history 
of speculation in its consecutive order, and that it will 
well reward diligent study. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE WEATHER, AND A 
GUIDE TO ITS CHANGES. By T. B Butler. This 
is a‘truly valuable work, treating in the fullest and 
most practical manner of that very useful introductory 
topic to conversation—the weather. The author is 


evidently a gentleman who has bestowed a great deal 
of time in close study and careful observation of the 
subject which forms the basis of his investigations, 
and, in brief, has presented to us a clear and interesting 
summary of everything now known with regard to it. 
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RACHELGRAY. A Tale founded on Fact. By Julia 
Kavanagh, author of“ Nathalie,” “ Madeleine,” “ Grace 
Lee,” etc. ete. Though this is a story not to be read 
without tears, it can scarcely be called a melancholy 
one. As mere men and women, we may, indeed, regard 
it as s series of sorrowful pictures of human life; but, 
as Christians, we shall derive a pure and perfect plea- 
sure from the contemplation of the humility, patience, 
and resignation which, during all her trials and 
struggles, the gentle-hearted heroine displays. 

ELEMENTS OF LOGIC; together with an Introductory 
View of Philosophy in General, and a Preliminary View 
of the Reason. By Henry P. Tappan. In the mere 
notice of a volume of this character, it will not be 
expected that we should speak critically of its contents, 
embracing, as it does, topics not to be discussed without 
mature study and reflection. We shall, therefore, be 
content to use the language of its author’s preface, 
which states that it “ differs somewhat in its scope and 
design” from any system of logic hitherto given to the 
world, and is an attempt to present that system not 
only “ as a method of obtaining inferences from truths, 
but also as a method of establishing those first truths 
and general principles which must precede all deduc- 
tion.” 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE TABLE-TALK OF 
SAMUEL ROGERS. To which is added Porsoniana. 
Table-talk, however learned, brilliant, or witty it may 
be, can seldom be appreciated except by those who have 
themselves been guests at the table. After-dinner 
remarks and anecdotes, however true to the word and 
letter the narrator of them may be, often lose their 
spirit and vivacity by being placed upon paper. 
Besides, written “ table-talk,” relating to great poets, 
great statesmen, great theologians, and to great men 
generally, can seldom be very pleasing or interesting, 
unless we have previously known something as to the 
personal, historical, or literary reputation of the charac- 
ters introduced. Those only, therefore, who are some- 
what familiarly acquainted with the classical poetry 
of Rogers, and with the lives and doings of his con- 
temporaries for nearly a century, will be fully competent 
to appreciate this volume as one of the most entertaining 
and instructive that has been for a long time offered to 
their verusal. 


From Dersy & Jackson, 119 Nassau Street, New 
York, and H. W. Dersy, Cincinnati, through T. B. 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

THE CREOLE ORPHANS; or, Lights and Shadows 
of Southern Life. A Tale of Louisiana. By James S. 
Peacocke, M. D., of Mississippi. We cannot speak as 
approvingly as we would wish of the plot and incidents 
of this somewhat well written novel. Whatever may 
have been the object of the author, we do not think he 
has succeeded in presenting to refined lady readers a 
very agreeable story. 

WOMAN'S FAITH. A Tale of Southern Life. Hav- 
ing tried to take enough interest in this volume to read 
it through, but without success, we cannot speak 
knowingly of its design and moral, and must, therefore, 
leave these matters to the consideration of such persons 
as shall take pleasure in giving the book a thorough. 
perusal. 

THE LOST HUNTER. A Tale of Early Times. 
Amongst the multitude of novels now before us, we can 
point to few, if any, equal to this in exciting interest 
of plot and incident. 
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From Mason & Brotnena, New York, through T. B. 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

THE LIBRARY OF STANDARD LETTERS: Com- 
prising Selections from the Correspondence of Eminent 
Men and Women. With Biographical Sketches, Notes, and 
an Index. Edited by Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. Vol. II. 

LETTERS OF LADY MARY WORTLEY MON- 
TAGU. Weare really gratified to learn that the first 
volume of this work, which embraced the “ Letters of 
Madame de Sevigné,” has been so universally accep- 
table to the public, that “the editor can now go on 
cheerfully with her task.” The letters which form the 
bulk of the present publication are from the pen of a 
lady differently educated from, and more celebrated as 
& traveller and an acute observer than Madame de 
Sevigné ; and, as they were originally written in the 
English language, under the excitement of English 
feeling, they will doubtless attain a popularity fully 
equal to that which has attended the first volume of 
this truly elegant and classical series. 

From WhHittTemore, Nites, & HALL, 
through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS: Historical and 
Romantic. Translated by J. J. Lockhart, Esq. A new 
revised edition. With a biographical notice. We have 
here a very neat and handsome edition of Lockhart’s 
famous collection of Spanish Ballads, which, ever since 
their first appearance in the pages of “‘ Blackwood,”’ 
have deservedly been favorites with the lovers of 
legendary and historic poetry. 

TOLLA: a Tale of Modern Rome. By Edmond About. 
A. translation of this story was first published in 
“Constable’s Foreign Miscellany.’”? The London Athe- 
neum subsequently spoke very highly of its merits, and 
it 1s said to have been extremely popular in England 
and France. This is all we can justly say in regard to 
it, having had no time to devote to its perusal since we 
received it. Nevertheless, from our knowledge of the 
taste and carefulness invariably exhibited in their se- 
lections by the enterprising publishers of this volume, 
we can have but little hesitation in recommending it to 
our readers, 


Boston, 


From Wrii1aM V. SpPexceR, Boston, through T. B. 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

FLORENCE BETRAYED; or, the Last Days of the 
Republic. Translated from the Italian of Massimo 
D’Azeglio, by a Lady. This is an historical romance, 
founded on the events which took place during the 
period Florence was besieged by the army of Charies V., 
in order to force the Florentines to submit to the do- 
minion of the Medici. 


From SHEPARD, CLARK, & Co., Boston, through T. 
B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE FIRST AND SECOND MARRIAGES; or, the 
Courtesies of Wedded Life. By Mrs. Madeline Leslie. 
This volume treats of courtship and marriage, of the 
reletions of husband and wife, of their responsibilities 
and privileges, and of their trials and rewards. 

From Strincer & TownsEND, New York, through 
Z1£EBER, Philadelphia :— 

ASPEN COURT: @ Story of our Own Time. By 
Shirly Brooks. The sketches of English life, public and 


private, high and low, which will be found in these five 
hundred closely printed pages, cannot fail to interest 
the American reader, 





From J. 8. Repriz.p, New York, through Zreper, 
Philadelphia :— 

CHARLEMONT;; or, the Pride of the Village. 
of Kentucky. 

BEAUCHAMPE; or, the Kentucky Tragedy. <A Sequel 
to Charlemont. By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq., author 
of “The Partisan,” “‘ Mellichampe,” “‘ Katharine Wal- 
ton,” “ The Scout,” etc. ete. These are new and re- 
vised editions of two of the most effective novels of an 
American author whose distinguished merits are now 
universally acknowledged. 

98 AND °48. The Modern Revolutionary History and 
Literature of Ireland. By John Savage. The most 
apparent object of this volume is to establish the 
patriotism, valor, ability, and wisdom of the Young 
Irelanders, by contrasting their leaders with O’Connell 
and his followers. If the portraitures and sketches of 
Mr. Savage be faithful to their originals, he may well 
exclaim—* Poor Ireland!’ Had O’Connell lived to 
read this book, he might have very truthfully declared 
that he was the “ best abused man” of his time. 

THE SHAKSPEARE PAPERS OF THE LATE 
WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. Annotated by Dr. 
Shelton Mackenzie, editor of “ Sheil’s Sketches of the 
Irish Bar,’’ ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosian,” ete. These payers 
originally appeared in popular English magaziiies. 
Their author was a man of great and varied abilities, 
a classical critic, and an elegant writer, who knew how 
to blend humor and sentiment with caustic wit and 
profound learning. They form the third volume of 
Dr. Mackenzie’s collection of Maginn’s miscellaneous 
writings. 

THE WORKS OF THE LATE EDGAR ALLEN 
POE. With a memoir by Rufus Wilmot Griswold, and 
notices of his life and genius, by N. P. Willis and J. R. 
Lowell. In four volumes, IV.—ARTHUR GORDON 
PYM, &c. In addition to the strange and mysterious 
narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym—one of the most 
elaborate creations of Poe’s singular intellect—this 
volume of his works contains some twenty miscellaneous 
articles, all of which are fully impressed with the 
peculiarities of their author’s genius. 


A Tale 


From PuHILurps, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through 
C. G. HENDERSON, Philadelphia :— 

WOLFSDEN: an authentic Account of Things there 
and thereunto pertaining, as they are and have been. By 
J.B. This is a very interesting and spirited story of 
New England life, presenting many lifelike delineations 
of the genius, the peculiarities, and the unconquerable 
perseverance of the Puritan character, 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE AC- 
CESSION OF JAMES II. By Thomas Babington Ma- 
caulay. Vols. III. and IV. These volumes are printed 
in superior style, and are presented to Mr. Macaulay's 
admirers in a form as cheap as it is attractive, being 
soli at retail for forty cents each. We have already 
expressed our opinion, in a general manner, of their 
contents, for which we refer to a notice, in our May 
number, of the edition published in Philadelphia by EP. 
H. Butler & Co. 

EDITH HALE: A Village Story. By Thrace Talmen. 
We confess to our having read very little of this book— 
not from its want of interest, but in consequence of our 
want of time. Yet the comparatively few pages we 
have glanced over, though they do not give us a clear 
insight into the moral of the story, still enable us to 
state that its author exhibits a singular genius for 
classical wit and wisdom, 
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From Derny & Jackson, 119 Nassau Street, New 
York, and H. W. Dersy, Cincinnati, through C. G. 
Henpdenrson & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE ISLAND OF CUBA. By Alexander Humboldt. 
Translated from the Spanish, with notes and a prelimi- 
mary essay. ByJ.S. Thrasher, This volume contains & 
vast amount of information which the politician and 
statesman cannot well dispense with. The preliminary 
essay is the production of a gentleman who is practically 
and familiarly acquainted with the commercial and 
political affairs of the island. Such a work as this, at 
the present time, will unquestionably prove of great 
value to all classes of American readers. 

From Deray & JAcKsON, 119 Nassau Street, New 
York, and H. W. Dersy, Cincinnati, through H. Cow- 
PERTHWAITE & Co., 207 Market Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE WAR IN KANSAS. A Rough Trip to the 
Border, among New Homes and a Strange People. By G. 
Douglas Brewerton, author of “ A Ride with Kit Car- 
son,” “ Camp-Fire Yarns,” etc. etc. Written in a 
somewhat humorous and dashing style, yet professing 
to present to us an impartial picture of things as they 
recently existed in Kansas, this volume, we think, will 
attract the attention of numerous readers. 
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From Ticknor & FieLps, Boston, through W. P. 
HAZARD, Philadelphia. 

RECENT SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES. By 
Charles Sumner. Mr. Sumner is a member of the 
Senate of the United States from Massachusetts. He is 
unquestionably a gentleman of varied ability, a ready 
debater, and an accomplished orator. But as his powers 
have generally been exercised upon abstruse political 
and constitutional questions, which are distinct from 
the duties we have assumed, we must submit this 
volume to those who are more particularly interested in 
the topics it discusses, and better fitted to define its 
merits t ian we profess to be. 

A FOREST TRAGEDY, AND OTHERTALES. By 
Grace Greenwood, author of “ Haps and Mishaps of a 
Tour in Europe,” “ Greenwood Leaves,” etc. ete. The 
first of the tales comprised in this volume—*“ A Forest 
Tragedy; or, the Oneida Sisters”—purports to be 
founded upon fact. It is a story of most exciting and 
absorbing interest, the scenes and incidents of which 
fluctuate from the Old to the New World, and from 
savage to civilized life. By the truthfulness of its 
descriptions, and the naturalness of its portraitures of 
Indian customs and character, it will add greatly to the 
already high reputation of its author. The remaining 
tales in this tasteful volume are severally entitled “‘ The 
Minister’s Choice,” “ St. Pierre, the Soldier,” “ Alice’s 
Tryst,” and “ The Child-Seer.” 

THE BUSH-BOYS; or, the Historyand Adventures of 
a Cape Farmer and his Family, in the Wild Karoos of 
Southern Africa, By Captain Mayne Reid, author of 
“ The Boy Hunters,” “ The Young Voyageurs,” “ Forest 
Exiles,” etc. ete. As a means of imparting to young 
persons a knowledge of natural history, in the most 
captivating and striking manner, such books as Captain 
Reid furnishes us with are deservedly to be praised. 
They have one drawback, however, which is, that the 
more wonderful stories they relate—true, as we have 
reason to consider them—being incorporated into a 
narrative at least partially fictitious, obtain but a slight 
hola upon the reader's belief, and he is inclined rather to 
regard them as mere “ traveller’s tales,” than the facts 
of actual experience and observation. 
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From GouLp & LincoLn, Boston, through SMITH & 
GaGBERT, Philadelphia :— 

TRAGIC SCENES IN THE HISTORY OF MARY- 
LAND AND THE OLD FRENCH WAR. With an 
Account of various interesting contemporaneous Events 
which occurred in the early Settlement of America. By 
Joseph Banvard, A. M., author of “ Plymouth and the 
Pilgrims,” “ Romance of American History,” etc. This 
neatly printed volume forms the fourth of the Rev. Mr. 
Banvard’s “ National Series of American Histories,” 
the style and execution of which have won for him no 
little reputation as a pleasing and instructive historical 
author. 


From D. AprpLeTon & Co., New York:— 

VILLAGE AND FARM COTTAGES. The Require- 
ments of American Village Homes considered and sug- 
gesied ; with designs for such houses of moderate cost. 
By Henry W. Cleaveland, William Backus, and Samuel 
D. Backus. To us, with whom cottage architecture, as 
our readers know, has so long been an object of atten- 
tion, the publication of a volume like this affords much 
gratification. The union of utility and beauty with 
cheapness, in cuttage architecture, is here rendered 
practicable. The designs are here given in detail ; and 
are amply sufficient for practical application by an 
intelligent builder. The introductory chapters are 
written with a degree of taste and sound judgment, 
which will commend them to the tavor of every one who 
desires to have a house of his own; and the closing 
chapters on the improvement of grounds and on the 
garden will bear comparison with the best essays of 
the lamented Downing, on those important and interest- 
ing subjects. 

The following extract from the preface will make our 
readers more fully acquainted with the design of the 
work, and the manner in which it has been carried out. 

“In preparing the fullowing pages of designs and 
hints, we have had in view a class, numerous and im- 
portant in every community, but especially so in ours, 
comprehending mechanics and tradesmen of moderate 
circumstances, the small farmer, and the laboring man 
generally. Fortunately for these, labor here is still 
remunerative, while land and building material are 
abundant and cheap. A modest home, which he may 
call his own, is beyond the reach of no capable and 
industrious man. It is a laudable ambition which 
prompts him to strive for such an object; and in no 
way, perhaps, can we serve him and his family more 
effectually than by encouraging his efforts. 

“ We have endeavored to provide the villager of limited 
means with a plan for his small house, in which strict 
economy shall be combined with comfort, good looks, 
and substantial value. 

“ Convenience, facility in doing the family work, and 
pleasantness of external aspect and arrangements, 
were our first aim. In the building and furnishing of 
a house, surely, if anywhere, charity should begin at 
home. Over all other considerations, the pleasure and 
advantage of its future occupants claim undeniable 
precedence. 

“ But true charity does not stop where it begins. In 
the minor, as well as greater moralities, it respects the 
rights of others, and gladly ministers not only to their 
wants but to their tastes. Toimprove the form, de- 
coration, and finish of the exterior, and the general 
character of its surroundings—though a secondary con- 
sideration—is by no means an unimportant one. And 
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hence, we have given to this point very careful 
attention. 

“ We believe that every improvement in the abodes 
of men, which renders them more neat, comfortable, 
and pleasing, contributes not only to physical enjoy- 
ment, but to mental and moral advancement. This 
idea, so important and encouraging, is presented more 
fully in the book. 

‘* The admirable publications of the much lamented 
Downing gave a new and lasting impulse to the archi- 
tecture of our country residences. We shall feel 
rewarded if we may be considered to have done some- 
thing in the same direction, with regard to an humbler 
class of structures. 

“In the designs here offered, and in the remarks 
which precede and accompany them, we have endea- 
vored to exhibit correct principles in art, and to foster 
a pure and just taste. In these alone is to be found the 
corrective power that can check the universal tendency 
to imitation, a passion which almost invariably prefers 
the meretricious to the true. 

“Jn every part of the work we have endeavored to 
secure accuracy and thoroughness. The perspectives 
have all been delineated on the blocks by ourselves, 
having been reduced from working drawings, executed 
with mathematical exactness. 

“If we have introduced, sometimes, topics and con- 
siderations not strictly applicable to village cottages 
like these of ours, our apology is, that we address men 
accustomed to read and think, men of energy and 
progress, not a few of whom will build better houses 
one of these days. The lesson taught, if it be good, 
wil) not be thrown away.” 

By the courtesy of the authors and the publishers of 
this work, we are permitted to give our readers some 
specimens of the designs in it; and accordingly we 
present one cottage, with its ground plans and descrip- 
tion this month. Others will follow. 

From De Witt & DAVENPORT, New York :— 

CHRISTINE; or, Woman’s Trials and Triumphs. By 
Laura J. Curtis. The style in which this novel is written 
is animated, and the narrative clear andconnected. The 
characters are drawn with a force and originality that 
displays a deep insight into, and a familiar acquaintance 
with, the weaknesses as well as the passionate aspira- 
tions of the human heart. The author has shown, 
indeed, that she possesses all the elements of modern 
popularity. 

THE CAVE OF SKULLS. A Temperance Story: 
Accompanied by the Two Widows and the Idiot Boy. By 
Will Willowill, author of “ Morton Mansion,” ete. A 
copy of this interesting and exciting story has been sent 
us by the author. The evils of intemperance, and the 
degradation to which it inevitably leads its victims, are 
strongly and faithfully depicted. 


We have been politely furnished with a copy of the 
Address delivered at the Eighth Anniversary of the 
Girard College, before the Board of Directors, the City 
Councils and others, Jan. 2, 1856, by Hon. Robert T. 
Conrad. It is a very eloquent and beautiful production. 
The character of Stephen Girard,is reviewed with great 
exactness and fidelity to the original. His peculiarities 


are shown to have all leaned to the side of virtue, and 

his great charity and benevolence to have had their 

groundwork in his own early sufferings and disadvan- 

tages; from which he garnered up all those generous 
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sympathies which he displayed for the orphan at the 
close of his long life. Few orators could have managed 
such a theme more impressively, truthfully, and practi- 
cally than did Robert T. Conrad on this occasion. 


Goden’s Arm-C hair. 


WE have not, since January commenced, been able to 
keep up with the demand for the “ Lady’s Book ;’’ but 
we have done all that seven of Adams’s steam-power 
presses could do. We are now able to send, at once, to 
all who may favor us with their orders. Our edition is 
greater this year by tens of thousands than it ever has 
been before. Thanks to the ladies who can appreciate 
a work that is intended expressly for them. 











FASHION PLATES.—We now return to our four figure 
fashion plates, and shall not depart from them again 
unless for something handsomer. And we do think the 
present one something really pretty as well as correct. 

Crus and single subscribers are informed that we 
can always furnish numbers from the beginning of the 
year, and will send to any post-office where the sub- 
scriber may reside. A club of six may be sent to six 
different post-offices. It is not too late now to make 
up clubs. 


A VERY pretty collar will be found in this number. 
It covers three pages in the front part of the book. It 
will be seen that the lower part of the collar on page 3 
of the collar engraving, is to be joined to the right hand 
corner of that portion of the collar on the preceding 
page. This is the largest engraving we have ever 
published. 


WE again respectfully state that Mrs. Hale is not the 
fashion editress. Address ‘“‘ Fashion Editress, care of 
L. A. Godey.” 


WE SEcoND THE MoTion.—A subscriber in Tennes- 
see writes requesting a change, and adds: “ See how 
lucky the lady was after subscribing to ‘ Godey,’ having 
had her name changed from Miss to another clever one, 
Mrs.——. I would suggest that some more of the fair 
sex subscribe for ‘ Godey,’ and thereby save their blushes 
in popping the question this leap-year, and accomplish 
the same clever design.” 


Miss FULLER’s story, commenced in this number, 
opens well. 


THERE is often great ingenuity evinced and much 
humor by some of our exchanges in their kindly notices 
of the “ Book.”” Here is one from the “ Marion Intelli- 
gencer”’ :— 

** Godey’s ‘ Lady’s Book’ is a perfect gem, beautifully 
illustrated, and well stored with choice reading matter, 
both interesting and entertaining. It is nearly two 
years since our eyes feasted on this magazine, and 
there has been quite a change in our family since its 
re-introduction—the chimney does not smoke near as 
bad, wifey don’t scold half as much, and all wear 
pleasant and happy faces. Our cabin looks cheerful 
and comfortable since (mind you, we are in the back- 
woods), and we advise all who wish a similar change 
in their household to take Godey’s ‘ Book,’ and our word 
for the fulfilment of their wish.” 


WE have no agents for whose acts we are responsible 
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AT the request of a friend, we give place to the follow- 
ing, fully endorsing all it contains. We hope the ladies 
will move in the matter, for, if they say that a change 
must be made, it will be done, 


A PusLic WANT UNPROVIDED Fror.—In travelling 
at the North, last autumn, I observed that, on many of 
the trains, at convenient periods, good cool water was 
supplied to the passengers to drink, without their having 
to leave their seats. This is a capital arrangement, 
and the person who started it is entitled to the thanks 
of the public. But a still greater improvement in the 
same direction should be introduced, particularly on all 
long through trains, namely, that of furnishing tea and 
coffee, with bread or biscuit and butter, and cold ham 
and corned beef, or other wholesome food. This accom- 
modation, I am satisfied, would prove an almost incal- 
culable blessing. It is well known that even the most 
robust often experience ill effects from being deprived 
of their regular meals; but more especially is this the 
case with persons in delicate health. Is it said that the 
trains stop to enable travellers to take refreshments? 
I admit that this is done on most roads, but in all my 
experience, and I have travelled many thousands of 
miles, I have not found this properly done at more than 
one or two points. Indeed, unless the cars stop at least 
one-half hour or more, it is exceedingly inconvenient, 
at least for ladies, to leave their seats; and where the 
stop, as usual, is not over five or ten minutes, it is next 
to impossible, besides being dangerous, for them to 
attempt it. Moreover, there is little satisfaction to any 
one in snatching a mouthful in this way; and most 
passengers avoid leaving the cars for fear of being left. 
As to your gingerbread, sweet cakes, and all such stuff, 
sometimes handed around in the cars, away with them! 
Let us, when we travel, have something fit to eat, and 
a good cup of hot coffee, tea, or chocolate to drink with 
it. The thing may be made to pay well. Now, who 
will give this plan a start? We make the suggestion 
in good earnest. Will not our brethren of the press 
second the movement!—K.—Nat. Intelligencer, March 
20, 1856, 


LARDNER’S ONE THOUSAND RECEIPTS UPON EVERY 
SussectT.—We will furnish copies of this celebrated 
work on receipt of twenty-five cents. 

Qvack Mepicines.—We were offered, a few days 
since, a very handsome sum of money, if we would 
direct, or allow to be directed, a pamphlet containing 
Quack Medicines to each of our subscribers. We de- 
clined, as we did not choose to make them pay the 
pobtage on an article that could be of no possible use to 
them. 


Tae New York Picayune.—This decidedly comic 
and otherwise excellent paper, we are glad to hear, 
is increasing rapidly in its circulation. Professor 
Hanibal continues to lecture in the choicest negro idiom 
to his numerous hearers; and the editor and proprietor, 
W. H. Levison, Esq., writes, as he always does, with 
good sense and excellent taste. 

Prart Carp Cases.—We have an opportunity of 
obliging our subscribers with these beautiful cases at 
$3 each—a very superior article. We have the pick 
from the manufactory before the stores can get them ; and 
ean, therefore, send the handsomest, and they are 
beautiful. At that price we pay the postage also; 
such an opportunity has never before offered. 





nee 


ARTHUR’s SELF-SEALING Cans.—We understand 
the sale of these best of preserving cans has already 
been very great. We have tried them, and pronounce 
emphatically that they are superior to all others. 
Fruits and vegetables can be preserved the whole year. 
(See notice on page 476 of May number.) 

THAT Trpy (see blue cut in front) looks very pretty 
made up. 


A CompLimMeEnrT to the author of “ Alone” and “ Hid- 
den Path.” 

Lerpsic, December 8, 1855, 

Dear Mapam: I beg to state that I am now publish- 
ing here a series of “ American Standard Authors,” 
including the works of Longfellow, Hawthorne, Pres- 
cott, and others, destined for continental circulation in 
Europe only. I now intend also to include your works 
among the series, and therefore would request your 
kindly giving your authorization, and to indicate those 
editions of your books which you may deem the most 
correct to reprint from. As soon as any of your works 
will be complete in print, I shall be happy to forward 
you a few copies in such a way as you may point out. 
I trust you will find that the getting up of my edition 
is in every way worthy of the exalted position you have 
already acquired in the American world of letters, and 
that it will be the means of making your name honorably 
known, also, in our part of the world. Hoping to hear 
from you at an early opportunity, I remain, 

Dear madam, 
Your most obliged servant, 
ALPpHeEvs Durr, Publisher. 
To Miss Marion HARLAND, 
Richmond, Va., 

Authoress of “ Alone,”’ and “ The Hidden Path.” 

We furnish either the above works for $1 25. 

SuspscriBERs do not seem to understand that, when 
we receive money for any other publication, we pay the 
money over to that publication. If they miss a number 
of Harper, Arthur, or Graham, they must address the 
publisher of the publication they miss. We have 
nothing to do with it. 

“He Never Toup A Lie”—was the very excellent 
recommendation of a mother whose son was about 
leaving her to take a situation with a stranger. The 
following notice, from the “ Fairfield Sentinel,” amounts 
to the same thing :— 

* The book itself, however, has obtained a reputation 
to which we feel ourselves unable to add a mite by any 
puff that we may give it, and this reputation he has 
gained simply by fulfilling his promises.” 

How few there are who “ simply fufil their promises!” 

Tne patterns in this number can all be readily copied 
by using our copying paper. Price 25 cents a package, 
containing several colors. Manufactured by J. E. Til- 
ton, Salem, Massachusetts. 

How to useit. Lay your muslin on a hard surface, 
such as a table without a cover, then place over that 
the tracing paper, then over that the pattern which you 
wish to be on the muslip. Take a hard lead pencil or 
a stencil, and trace the pattern over carefully, bearing 
on pretty hard, and you will find the impression on the 
muslin. If you wish to preserve your pattern, place 
tissue paper over it, and trace over that instead of the 
pattern itself, 
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PATTERNS FOR INFANTS’ DRESSES, OR INFANTS’ 
Warproses.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great 
many wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case 
has given great satisfaction. She has more facilities 
than any other person for furnishing these articles better 
and cheaper than any other person. The vast influence 
that her connection with the “ Lady’s Book” giveg her 
induces importers and others to submit to her their 
earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which 
will be fac-similes of the originals. For particulars, 
address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), care of L. A. 
Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns furnished as 
usual, 


Musica Funp Hauu.—Cannot something be done 
to ventilate this room? When a respectable audience 
is assembled there, it is very hot and close. 


Gopry’s Monthly List of New Music, which will be 
furnished at the prices annexed. 
‘ The Wissahickon Gallopade”’ by J. B. Bishop, 
with a Violin or Flute accompaniment (ad 
lib.) 25 cts. 
The above is a very lively composition, and has 
already run through several editions; it is also much 
played at balls and private parties. 
* Rebecca at the Well,” Sacred Ballad, from Genesis, 
24th chapter, by Alice Hawthorne, 25 cts. 
“ Why ask if I Remember Thee?” by Alice 
Hawthorne, 2 
Parlor Duets, arranged in an easy manner for Violin 
and Piano; consisting of Polkas, Waltzes, Schottisches, 
&e. 


No. 1. “ Listen to the Mocking Bird,” 25 cts. 
* 2. “ Hold your Horses,” a medley, 2 
“ 3. “ Serious Family Polka,” 2% 


LETTER FROM A Lapy.—I cannot forbear thanking 
you for the vast deal of entertainment and valuable 
information your monthly gives to your subscribers. I 
only wonder how the “* Book’’ can be offered at $3. The 
patterns and fashion plates are so vastly superior to 
those of other magazines that I have discarded all 
others. The patterns are invaluable to country ladies, 

Mrs. B., Maine, 1856, 

“ AsPprRATION.”’—This story by Mrs. Manners, pub- 
lished by Sheldon, Lamport, & Co., of New York, is 
receiving golden opinions from the press. It is a delight- 
ful work, and should be in every family. 

WE have received a letter 6f which the following is a 
copy; and we inform the writer that a proper disposi- 
tion has been made of the money :— 

Mr. Gopey—Dear Sir: This day, one year since, I 
sent you five dollars for charity. I prayed for its safe 
arrival, and I can’t tell you how happy it made me to 
see, by your “ Book,” that you had received it. I was 
sick, then, and am not yet well; but God is very 
good, even to those who abuse his kindness. I have 
determined to send you, for charity, every November, 
the sum of $5, to be handed to some good minister for 
the poor. I know, sir, it is but very little, but it will 
help some poor body who it worse off in this world than 
Iam. And may God bless and prosper you for giving a 
place in your valuable “‘ Book” to the poor! Cc. 


Gopry’s EMBROIDERY Boos, No. 1.—(See adver- 
tisement on cover), price only 25 cents. 








Gopey’s Bisovu NEEDLE-CAsE.—See advertisement 
on cover, which will interest every lady; also, crochet 
needle-cases. 


THE MeEssaGe Brrp.—J. W. Roberts, publisher, 
Waynesville, Ohio. We commend this very excellent 
paper to our friends all over the country. It is a pretty 
and a good publication, and we find testimonials in 
our exchanges of its being the handsomest paper of its 
class that is published. Prico only fifty cents a year. 

PAPIER MACHE.—We published the receipt to make 
papier mache in our last number. 

Harr ORNAMENTS.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, 
or ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion 
Editor. A very large number of orders have recently 
been filled, and the articles have given great satisfac- 
tion. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beau- 
tiful articles :— 

Breast-pins, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10, 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 
Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 
Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

WE clip the following from a country paper ; hope its 
patrons will take notice: ‘‘ Five hundred more sub- 
scribers wanted to pay heavy additional expenses. An 
unexpected cri-sis has arrived, and it ’s no cri-sis at all ; 
it’s a cri-bub.” 


We thank our fair correspondent for the compli- 
ment :— 

“TI perceive this difference between your fashions and + 
those in other magazines: In yours I have never seen a 
fashion that a lady might not wear without exciting any 
particular attention. In other periodicals I have seen 
fashions published that I am sure never were worn or 
could be worn by any human being. They seem to be 
selected because they are gaudily colored and outrage- 
ously formed.” M. T. A., Nashville, Tennessee. 

PEARL.—We are almost ashamed to write it; well, 
here goes, pearl tobacco-box! We have lately seen an 
article from the manufacturer of our pearl] card-cases of 
a tobacco-box, presented to a gentleman of this city. 
It is decidedly the most beautiful thing of the kind we 
have ever seen, and tvo pretty to be put to such a use. 


Hair DYE 1n Four DIFFERENT COLORS.—The most 
perfect article of this kind, manufactured by the cele- 
brated Berger of Paris, is now for sale in this city by 
Foyladoux, in Chestnut Street above Fourth. It will 
color the hair black, brown, light brown, or of a very 
light almost flaxen color. There is no deception in this, 
for we have seen the article tried, and pronounce it, 
without any exception, the very best Hair Dye we have 
ever seen. Those who order will please specify what 
kind they want—as one case only contains one particu- 
lar dye. In addition to the above, Mr. Fouladoux 
manufactures Wigs and Fronts, and furnishes every 
article in the hair line. 


WE shall be pleased to receive any useful receipts of 
any kind that our correspondents have tried, and know 
to be good, 
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Bropie, 51 Canal Street, New York, had his great 
mantilla opening the other day, and the assistance of 
the police was almost necessary to regulate the incom- 
ings and the outgoings. Brodie stands at the head of 
his profession. There are some humble imitators, as 
there are of us, and they come just about as near the 
criginal. 

C. W. Hutcren has sold out the “Reporter” at 
Henderson, Kentucky, and our talented friend, V. 
Hutchen, Esq., ia retained as editor, and an able one he 
will be. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to be 
sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

“M. M.’’—Will answer by letter if you send a stam). 
Specify particularly what you want to know. If we 
were to answer in the “ Book’’ every request that is made, 
the work would contain nothing else. 

* Ellen.””"—Will find a recipe for making papier 
machie, on page 451, May number. 

“J. B. B.”—Sent articles 21st. 

“ Mrs. P. G. N.”—Sent patterns 21st. 

“M. H.”’—Sent patterns 22d. 

“M. C. A.”"—Sent potichimanie ornaments 22d. 

Mrs. B. A. A.”"—Sent children’s clothing and patterns 
22d. 

“Mrs. M. A. C. B.””—Sent patterns 22d. 

“ Miss V. V. V.”°—Sent hair ear-rings 22d. 

“ Miss S. J. W.”—Sent hair bracelet and ring 22d. 

“ Mrs. S. J. R.”"—Sent patterns 24th. 

“* Mrs. Z. R. T.”—Sent patterns for children’s clothes 
24th. 

“Mrs. C. T. C.”—Sent apron pattern 26th. 

“M. A. Y.”—Sent patterns 27th. 

Mra. S. J. F.”—Sent patterns 27th. 

“ Mrs. D. R. W.”—Sent infant’s clothing 27th. 

“ Mies A. P. S.”—Sent potichimanie ornaments 27th. 

“Vv. M. B.’’—Make it a plain basque to button up the 
front. Why did you not send a stamp and receive the 
answer at once? 

“ Mrs. C. D. B.”’—Sent box by Livingston’s express 
28th. 

“ Mrs. J. M. 8.".—Sent ornamentations 29th. 

* Miss J. M. M.”"—Sent patterns 29th. 

“Mrs. A. V. V.”—Sent hair ornaments and other 
articles 29th. 

“ Mrs. D. D. R.”—Sent children’s clothes and patterns 
29th. ’ 

“ Mrs. A. C. H.”—Sent pearl card-case 31st. 

“ Miss S. K. J.”"—Sent hair ring 31st. 

“Mrs. C. Y.”.—Sent articles 31st. 

“ Mrs. J. R. P.’’—Sent slipper patterns 31st. 

“ Mrs. S. C. G. E.”’—Sent articles 31st. 

“R. S. B.”"—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 3ist. 

“Miss M. M. G."—Yes. If you stop at a railroad 
refreshment station. 

“Mrs. L. A. H.’’—Sent embroideries 31st. 

“ Mrs. M. G.’’—Sent apron pattern Ist. 

* Miss M. W. P.”—Sent pattern of boy’s surcoat Ist. 

“L. E. W."—Sent patterns Ist. 

“G. T. S.”"—Sent bonnets by Adams’ express Ist. 














Miss S. H. N.””—Sent patterns 2d. 

We have sent off 40 packages of Berger’s hair dye, 
but did not give the initials of those we have sent to. 

“ Mrs. E. C. B.”"—Sent colored cottons 2d. 

“ Mrs. J. A, W.”—Sent colored cottons 2d. 

* Mrs. 8. E, R.’’—Sent colored cottons 2d. 

Lilly C,”—The prices are published in every number. 
Three dollars is the lowest ; can have it made in ten days. 

** Miss K. F.’°—Sent hair ear-rings 3d. 

“R, B. T.”—Sent three pearl card-cases 3d. 

“ Mra. C. A. T.”—Sent patterns 3d. 

* Miss T. O. S.”—Sent pearl watch hook 3d. 

* Mrs. M. G. O.”—Sent lady’s watch 3d, 

“ Mrs. S. W.”"—Handed coral ornaments to M. B. 3d, 

“ Mrg. F. A. N.”—Sent box of children’s clothes, &c., 
by Livingston’s express 4th. 

“Mrs. A. V. D. B.°—Sent package by Livingston’s 
express 4th. 

‘ Mrs. M. C. P.”—Sent patterns 4th. 

“Mrs. L. E. B.’’—Sent patterns and floss 4th. 

“ Mrs. G. H. H.”—Sent pearl watch hook 4th. 

“M. E. M.”—$1 25, and they would have to be sent 
by express. 

*“C. C. G.”—Sent colored cottons 5th. 

“N.C. C.”—Moire antique, $2 50 to $6a yard. Lace 
from $9 to 15. Imitation lace, $3 to.6. Better always 
send a stamp and get the answer at once. 

“PD. J. 8.°—Thank you for the compliment. We can 
recommend the article; but we doubt very much its 
removing freckles. Why do you not write under your 
own name? Inclose a samp, and receive early infor- 
mation. 

“ Miss J. B. M. L.’’—Sent pearl watch hook 8th. 

Mrs. O. A. A.”—Sent embroidery pattern for gent’s 
vest Sth. 

‘* Mrs. M. A. W.’’—Sent bonnets and silk by Living- 
ston’s express 9th. 

“ Miss M. W.”—Sent hair rings 10th. 

“ Mrs. E. J. R.”"—Sent patterns 10th. 

“M. T. H.”—Sent patterns 10th. 

“ Mrs. A. V. R.”’—Sent coral ornaments for child 10th. 

* Mrs. M. R. F.”’—Sent patterns 11th, 

“§. H.”—Sent pearl card-case 11th. 

“ A. R. V."—Sent pearl card-case 11th, 

“ Miss E. H.”—Sent summer mantilla and patterns 
11th. 

“ Mrs. M. J. J.”—Sent hair ornaments 11th. 

“J. O. K.”—Sent Rapp’s pen 11th. 

« Miss J. T. C.”"—Sent bonnet, mantilla, &c., 11th. 

“ Miss M. A. M.’—Sent pearl watch hook 12th. 

“ Miss O. H. B.”—Sent summer mantilla 12th. 

“ Mrs. R. R. A.’’—Senf embroidery pattern for vest 
12th. 

“ Miss V. V.”—Sent pearl watch hook 12th. 

“ Lena.”’—You should have inclosed a stamp and 
received a reply in time. The answer is too long for 
this department. 

“ E. C. B.—Sent goods 12th. 

“J.J. G."—Sent shawl by Adams’ express 12th. 

“Mrs. F. J. W."—Sent hair fob-chain 14th. 

“ Mrs. A. V. D. B.”—Sent goods by Howard’s express 
14th. 

“Miss O. H. H.”—It is not eustomary. 

“FE. B., Pine Cottage.”—Ought to have inclosed a 
stamp; the answer is too long for this department. 
Ladies wanting information will please give their names 
and inclose a stamp. If they do not think us worthy 
of being intrusted with their names, we respectfully 
inform them that we will not answer anonymous letters. 
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“ Mrs. E. T.’’—It is in the mesh. 

“Miss L. R. O.”—They have moved somewhere in 
the State of Ohio. 

“B. F. R.’*—Sent card-case 15th. 

“ C. M. J."—Delivered knives and forks to L. L. 15th. 

“ Mrs. E. R. C.”—Sent patterns 16th. 

‘Miss A. V. W.’’*—Sent hair bracelets 16th. 

Sent pearl card-cases to “8, A.,”? “O. V. M.,’?  D. 
R. P.,?? “ M. M. A.,’? “8, 8. T.,??  H. G. M.,” “ D. R.,” 
“H, P.,” “M. C. G.,” © A. G. O.,” * B. R. 8.” 

“ Miss C. D. K.’*—Sent patterns 16th. 

“ Mrs. G. W. S.”—Sent patterns 17th, 

“Mrs. A. E. S.”—Sent patterns 17th, 

“J. A. C.”"—Sent pearl shell 17th. 

* Miss M. W.’”’—Sent hair ring 18th. 

“ P, L,’’—Sent hair ear-rings 18th. 

“ C. W. B.’’—Sent hair bracelet 18th. 
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THE CRIB AND THE CRADLE. NO. 2. 


Ir is not generally known by young mothers that 
every child may be taught to go to sleep at a regular 
hour, thus saving much time and.not a few cries, both 
to parent and child. Every one can recall in her own 
experience the obstinate wakefulness of baby No. 1, 
who always needed to be rocked to sleep, and sung to 
until breath and patience were exhausted. How he 
wakened a dozen times during the evening, particu- 
larly if there were visitors, and insisted on a midnight 
promenade in his father’s arms; how the nurse lamp 
never was extinguished the first nine months of his 
precious life; and how you wordered what people could 
do with two, and if any desire to live could exist where 
there were four of them. 

A buby three months old, if perfectly well, can be 
taught to behave itself in these particulars. Up to that 
time it usually takes all hours for sleep—the more the 
better. After that, along nap in the morning and a 
short one in the afternoon will generally insure good 
nature and sound rest at night. Regular hours for food 
and sleep are as essential to a little one as fresh air or 
proper clothing, though judgment should, of course, 
determine when exceptions are necessary. 

“ How that child screams!” some one said to a sys- 
tematicmamma. “It must behungry. Dogive itsome- 
thing to eat.”’ 

“ Yes; I dare say it is,” looking at her watch; “ but 
it is twenty minutes to the proper time, and I could not 
think of breaking my rule ;” go the child cried on until 
the visitor departed. There is a touching poem to that 
very child, by its fond mother, which hag called out a 
great many tears in its day. 

Ten at first, and afterwards eleven is a good hour for 
the morning nap. Be sure that the child is neither 
hungry nor uncomfortable, and then put it in the crib or 
cradle, even though wide awake. Afler a few days it 
will understand the matter quite as well as you or I; 
and, if the room be properly shaded—not darkened—and 
moderately quiet, it will soon drop off, 

At night, too, supper at five or half past, a good- 
natured frolic, and bed at six, if you wish a quiet eve- 
ning and a healthy child. Children depend on sleep, 
if they have a tendency to nervousness particularly. 
We cannot too strongly object to the habit of keeping 
the little ones up to the family tea, or dinner at dark, 
or even later, especially where there are the noise and 





excitement of visitors. It is a weak indulgence which 
will have its own reward in a fretful, nervous, or sickly 
childhood. 

It sometimes requires all the firmness that weaning 
demands for the first few days; but, on the same prin- 
ciple, the little one soon comes to know that screams 
and kicks are unavailing, and, in a week, at most, the 
habit is formed, so that the little eyes wink of them- 
selves if not put to bed at the usual hour. 


PRETTY THINGS FROM JAPAN. 


We came, not long since, upon a parcel carefully 
enveloped in its original wrappings, and which has 
found its place in the upper drawer which every lady 
will recognize as a counterpart to one in her own bureau 
or dressing-table. We mean the collection of knick- 
knacks, fan boxes, purses out of date, but preserved for 
the sake of the giver, shell-combs a world too high for 
the present fashion, or laid away for a repair that is 
never accomplished, card-cases, porte-monnaies, glove 
sachets, and jewelry. Inserted between a Chinese fan 
and a crimson-silk purse from Fez, which, filled twice 
&@ year with golden coin, would satisfy our moderate 
desires for pin-money—so ample is its proportions—lay 
the said parcel, directed in an unknown hand, and sent 
by a courtesy which we never have been able to ac- 
knowledge, from the omission of its kindly donor to give 
us his address or a clue to his whereabouts, after the 
crew and officers of the frigate Susquehanna had sepa- 
rated, which had occurred before the remembrance 
reached us. May this meet his glance, as better late 
than never, in acknowledgment. 

The contents of this mysterious parcel proved to be 
an illustrated book, in which we found our name 
written, the country wherein it had been published and 
purchased—Japan; but being also printed in the lan- 
guage of the author, it is to this day a sealed book, 
as far as its contents are concerned. Next comes a 
lady’s comb, beautifully finished, lacquered, and gilded, 
a side-comb, we should judge, if the ladies of Japan 
are guilty of puffs or bandeaux, and, finally, a seven 
by nine pocket-handkerchief, small enough for even the 
present Parisian fashion, and as light as gossamer, 
though of a delicate chintz pattern, instead of the em- 
broidery to which we are accustomed. 

An importation of silks and fancy articles from Japan, 
the first ever opened, was sold, the past autumn, at 
San Francisco. It is a common belief that in character 
and style of manufacture, the Japanese and Chinese 
goods and wares are similar. But that impression is 
erroneous. The Chinese are, at best, but imitators of 
the Japanese, and, in some articles of cabinet manu- 
facture of the Japanese, a degree of skill is exhibited 
which we have never seen displayed in Chinese work. 

The Mosaic work is, perhaps, the highest accomplish- 
ment of the Japanese cabinet-maker, and in this he has 
no equal. The lacquered-ware is also far superior to 
the Chinese, and, in variety of form and exactness of 
fitting, the articles of this species of manufacture are 
really curiosities of workmanship. There were also 
pieces of furniture very beautifully and intricately 
wrought, with a fine species of bamboo. One of the 
chief features of attraction is a box, made from a half- 
decayed log of heavy timber. The inside is beautifully 
finished with enamel, while the outside presents the 
natural surface much eaten by worms. There were a 
few specimens of figured silk goods. These are of very 
rich patterns and of high finish. The web is heave 
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than that of French goods of the same class, and it is 
evident the Japanese are possessed of the art of color 
blending, an art of which the Chinese are entirely ig- 
norant, or, at least, they do not apply it in the manu- 
facture of silk goods. There are also some finer goods, 
of about the texture of the Florence silks; but these 
appear to have suffered damage. These samples, how- 
ever, prove that the Japanese knowledge of silk manu- 
facture is not confined to one class of fabric. 

Among the curiosities of the collection was a small 
table, made from the half-petrified trunk of a tree. We 
understand that the timber is of a species known alone 
to Japan, and rarely found, even in that region. In 
color the wood appears to be a combination of white 
pine and darkest ebony; its grain is nearly straight. 
The porcelain-ware excites much attention. The ar- 
ticles are chiefly small vessels for the toilet table. 
They appear almost too frail and delicate for the touch ; 
but, although so frail and beautiful, they are valuable 
as articles of utility, being much less liable to destruc- 
tion than common china-ware. 


THE CENTRE-TABLE COMMONPLACE BOOK. 


For the pages of this our favorite volume, we clip a 
poem from the “‘ Louisville Journal,’”’ which first attract- 
ed us by the well-known name of the author, and 
proved its worthiness to bear it by its pure sentiment 
and graceful expression. 


I AM THINKING. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


I am thinking, I am thinking, 
And do you care to know 

The fancies o’er me flitting, 
As I watch the drifted snow? 

Last night the hills were sullen, 
The woods and plains as sere 

As though all hope of spring-time 
Had perished with the year. 

Falling slowly first, and lightly— 
Then eager in its flow, 

To hide a scene so mournful, 
Down came the gentle snow. 

It hung the trees with brightness, 
And purely clothed the sod, 

Till earth, in vestal garments, 
Smiled up her thanks to God. 

Eve brought the solemn moonlight; 
My heart with awe was bowed, 

For the mighty mother, Nature, 
Was sleeping in her shroud. 

Her white, unstirring vestments 
Told the sad tale of death; 

Yet the great heart was living 
Pulsing warmly underneath. 


I am thinking, I am thinking 
Of the spirit’s winter-time, 
When the robe of loving charity 
Should veil a brother’s crime; 
Of how joy would spring from ashes 
And gladness beam through woe, 
If we, the Father’s children, 
Were pitying as the snow; 
How cold life is in seeming 
To many a sou! distrest, 
Whose prayer of lonely agony 
Is but for love and rest, 
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But how to the All-seeing— 

Though the worldly crust be chill— 
Man yet reflects His image, 

The human heart beats still. 


And this is what I’m thinking, 
These are the lessons sent 
Earthward by white-winged fairies, 
To eyes and hearts attent; 
And when I kneel at evening, 
Ere to my couch I go, 
To the Lord of every blessing 
1’ll thank Him for the snow. 


SATURDAY NicnT.—What blessed things Saturday 
Nights are, and what would the world do without them! 
Those breathing moments in the trampling march of 
life ; those little twilights in the broad and garish glare 
of noon, when yesterdays look beautiful through the 
shadows, and faces “ changed” long ago smile sweetly 
again in the hush; when one remembers “the old folks 
at home,” and the old-fashipned fire, and the old arm- 
chair, and the little brother that died, and the little 
sister that was “translated.” 

Saturday Nights make people human, set their hearts 
beating softly, as they used to do, before the world 
turned them into war-drums, and jarred them to pieces 
with tatoos. 

The ledger closes with a crash; the iron doored vaults 
come to with a bang; up go the shutters with a will; 
clink goes the key in the lock. It is Saturday Night, 
and business breathes free again. Homeward ho! The 
door that has been ajar all the week gently closes behind 
him, the world is shut out! Shutin, rather. Here are 
its treasures after all, and not in the vault, and not in 
the—save the record in the old family Bible book—and 
not in the Bank. 


COMFORT FOR DARK DAYS. 

FortTuNE.—We do not know what is good or bad 
fortune.— Rousseau. 

ForTuNE.—Good fortune and bad are equally neces- 
sary to man, to fit him to meet the contingencies of this 
life.—From the French. 

ForTvUNE.—Surely no man can reflect without wonder 
upon the vicissitudes of human life, arising from causes 
in the highest degree accidental and trifling. If you 
trace the necessary concatenation of human events a 
very little way back, you may perhaps discover that a 
person’s very going in or out of a door has been the 


means of coloring with misery or happiness the remain- 


ing current of his life.—Greville. 

Fortune.—Fortune does us neither good nor hurt; 
she only presents us the matter and the seed, which our 
soul, more powerful than she, turns and applies as she 
best pleases, being the sole cause and sovereign mistress 
of her own happy or unhappy condition. All external 
accessions receive taste and color from the internal 
constitution, as clothes warm us not with their heat, 
but our own which they are adapted to cover and keep 
in.— Montaigne. 

Goop anp ILL Fortune.—We often live under a 
cloud; and it is well for us that we should do so. 
Uninterrupted sunshine would parch our hearts: we 
want shade and rain to cool and refresh them. Only it 
behoves us to take care that, whatever cloud may be 
spread over us, it should be a cloud of witnesses. And 
every cloud may be such, if we can only look through 
to the sunshine.— Anon. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* Miss S. M.”—It was an error of the advertisement. 
* Men and Women” is not by Mrs., but Mr. Browning. 
We doubt if it would please her, if she “‘ has no fancy 
for the transcendental school.” It is placing us in a 
responsible position to ask us to pronounce judgment as 
to who is the first American female poctess; there are 
dozens who write good verses, few who could produce a 
finished poem. For grace and melody, Mrs. Osgood 
was unsurpassed by any of her countrywomen; but 
there are those siill living whose earnestness atones for 
the lack of these qualities. There is too little study and 
finish as a general] thing ; commonplace ideas, strung to 
smooth rhymes and “ common metre,”’ is the character- 
istic of most verses that are published now-a-days. 
Our female writers have done much better in prose than 
verse, and while the system of indiscriminate laudation 
takes the place of criticism, and every»ody that writes 
anything can find a publisher who will make the book 
sell by puffs or illustrations if in no other way, we 
cannot hope for any very high standard or remarkable 
achievements. 

‘* ANTONIO.”—There are several collections of pro- 
verbs. George Herbert’s is one of the best. There is 
also a book of proverbs published by Butler as a gift- 
book. The most complete that we know of is to be 
found in Bohn’s library. We hayp found a few on the 
subjects he mentions. 

The charitable gives out at the door, but God puts in 
at the window. 

Spend not where you may save; spare not where you 
should spend. 

Better one’s house too little one day, than too large 
all the year after. 

They must hunger in frost, that will not work in heat. 

* Miss J. L. P.”"—Potting and collaring are two differ- 
ent things; they are used for preserving fish or meat, 
for a journey ; or to save it when too large a quantity is 
onhand. In potting, be sure that the meat is sufficiently 
spiced, and that the gravy is perfectly pressed out before 
the jar is sealed up, and that it is quite cold. Cover 
with clarified butter, and a cloth dipped in melted bees- 
wax. Collaring is to cut themeat or fish into thin slices; 
season it well, and roll it into round pieces to be eaten 
cold at breakfast or lunch. 

“Miss Rose T.”—We can decide the wager in the 
affirmative. A voluntary is an extempore performance 
upon the organ; an interlude is, as the name suggests, 
intended to come between other parts of an entertain- 
ment or service. 

* ALIne.’’—Tableauz Vivants were first introduced 
at a theatre in Berlin, as long ago as 1826, though they 
were not knowg in general parlor use until some time 
afterwards. 

“Mrs. L. C.”—Bird’s-eye linen, both for boys and 
girls, is the favorite material for high aprons. A basque 
pattern is the best for boys, a small round or waist 
apron, for girls under four. There is, however, a very 
large choice to be found at Mrs. Suplee’s. 
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NOTICE TO LAD Y@@§UBSCRIBERS. 
Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
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the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Spring and autumn bonnets, mate- 
rials for dresses, jewelry, envelops, hair-work, worst- 
eds, children’s wardrobes, Rapp’s gold pens, mantillas, 
and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy, 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by 
express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given. * 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed erpendi- 
ture, to be addressed io the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, man- 
tillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New 
York; bonnets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from 
Warden’s or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be 
taken back. When the goods are sent, the transaction 
must be considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE 
FOR JUNE. 

Fig. 1st. Dinner dress for a watering-place. It is of 
plain peach-blossom taffeta. The skirt covered with 
small flounces set on full. The sleeves have a deep 
jockey to correspond. Plain high corsage, with bre- 
telles of black blonde and satin ribbon. Lace collar 
and undersleeves. 

Fig. 2d. Carriage dress for the seaside, sufficiently 
elegant for dinner or evening. Robe & volante of green 
taffeta, the flounces crossed by bands and bars of black 
satin and velvet. Sleeves in a single puff, lined with 
stiff net to insure their remaining in place. Corsage cut 
square across the breast, and finished to the throat with 
& muslin chemisette in narrow plaits. A puff of the 
same, gathered into a band, forms the undersleeve. 
Broad sash bow to correspond with the flounces. 

Fig. 3d. Evening dress of white tarleton. The skirt 
in three deep flounces, each edged by five rows of the 
narrowest black velvet. Corsage and sleeves trimmed 
to correspond. Mantilla of the same to throw across 
the shoulders after dancing. Hair dressed with black 
velvet rosettes and ends. 

Fig. 4th. Carriage or walking dress. The skirt is of 
fawn-colored silk, each breadth being joined by a row 
of black velvet galloon with a pearled edge. Black silk 
basque, trimmed fully with black lace. Drawn bonnet, 
trimmed with black lace and blush roses. White China 
shawl handsomely embroidered, 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 

DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


HovsExeerers in the city are, this month, more 
occupied with packing furniture and protecting carpets 
from moths than any shopping or even displaying new 
fashions. The disengaged portion of community, espe- 
cially in gay life, is in equally active preparation of the 
trifles which go to make up a toilet for the seaside or 
the springs. Our fashion plate for the month bears 
especial reference to their wants, and we have culled 
various items of information bearing on the same sub- 
ject. 
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Evening dresses should be more simple than those 
intended for the winter display of a private drawing- 
room. Swiss muslin, tarleton, any of the lighter tissues 
known under innamerable fanciful names, or glacé 
silks in plain colors, as pink, blue, pomona, green, etc., 
are the most suitable materials. For young ladies, a 
draped corsage with ribbon bretelles, and wide puffs or 
jockeys for sleeves, trimmed with frills of the same or 
ribbon. Some of the silk dresses have low waists and 
Jichus, or capes, with the ends crossed at the waist in 
front. For plain-colored glacés it is a pretty way to 
have them trimmed with three narrow puffs of tulle 
the same color as the silk. A simple white dress of 
spotted muslin has been made up, the skirt trimmed 
with three deep flounces with a border of pale blue 
ribbon set on in a vandyked pattern. The corsage is 
high with a low inside body, and has a basque as well 
as revers or bretelles of the muslin, drooping very low 
on the shoulders. These, the basque, and the three 
frills which form the sleeves, are trimmed with ribbon 
to correspond with the skirt, below which is a fall of 
Honiton or Valenciennes lace. A blue sash ribbon with 
bow and flowing ends. 

As the plainest ladies of our acquaintance have no 
objection to knowing how fashionab!e people are dressed, 
we describe two pretty and well harmonized carriage 
costumes intended for June parting calls. The dress of 
the first was of peach-blossom taffeta, the skirt in five 
flounces, each edged with a band of white moire ribbon. 
The bonnet—French chip, trimmed on one side with 
two bouquets of lilacs, the one purple, the other white, 
with a small demi veil of spotted tulle attached to the 
brim. A white lace scarf mantle, thrown about the 


shoulders. Gloves of straw color, and parasol a deli- 


cate lilac moire. 

‘he other is a robe of chequered silk, the ground 
fawn, with bars in lilacsatin. The skirt is quite plain. 
Corsage—high, slightly full with a basque, trimmed by 
revers, a flounce of the same, finished by a lilac satin 
ribbon, as is also the flounce of the sleeves. Under- 
sieeves—puff of muslin, two deep needle-work frills. 
Collar to correspond. Bonnet of white crape trimmed 
with blonde, satin ribbon, and blush roses. 

The summer bonnets are a mixture of chip, or ary 
other light fancy straw, tulle, blonde, ribbon, and 
flowers. The deep pointed curtain and crushed, elon- 
gated crown are still in vogue. The flowers are in 
infinite variety, bouquets and sprays imitating nature 
perfectly, and, as a general thing, little mixture of two 
sets of blossoms. For instance, monk’s-hood of crape 
with a velvet foliage, large blue flag flowers in tufts, 
bluebells mixed with loops of lace, lilac magnolias in 
erape with pendent sprays. ‘ 

Feathers are much worn with evening-dress still, 
both plumes and marabout. .Wreathes come more 
towards the brow than the past season. One very 
stylish in effect is composed of clusters of grapes, inter- 
woven with the flowers of the Oceania climates. This, 
instead of being white, is of a delicate rose tint; an- 
other of green and bronze-colored ivy leaves; a third is 
a mixture of several delicate spring flowers, and in- 
tended for a young girl—white violets, blossoming 
almond, apple-blossoms, with sprays of the trailing 
arbutus. 

Round garlands are coming into favor again. Some 
headdresses have nearly all the fulness behind, very 
little in front. Others, again, cover the hair like a 
cache-peigne. Aquatic plants are much employed, such 
as the reed, the flags of which hang down on the shoul- 





der. In general, headdresses with drooping branches 
are very graceful, 

Headdresses for evening parties or balls, for ladies 
who do not dance, are composed of velvet and flowers 
mixed with blonde or gold lace. 

Among the various flower headdresses for balls pro- 
duced by Madame Tilman, there are many in coral of 
different styles, which proves that this kind will be in 
high favor. Moreover, we again repeat that nothing is 
more charming or effective, especially for dark com- 
plexions; then, it is different from anything hitherto 
made, and, as the same headdresses and dress trim- 
mings are never worn twice consecutively, it will form 
a very striking change. Branches of coral are also 
placed on evening-dresses. 

Among the-elegant novelties particularly suited to a 
watering-place is a cape which the Parisian modistee 
have named the Fichu Ristori, in compliment to the 
popular actress of thatname, The /ichu is in the form 
of a pelerine, the ends of which are crossed in front, 
where it is usually fastened by bows of colored ribbon. 
The Fichu Ristori may be made of white or black lace, 
or of white muslin. 

Little white bodies, to wear with low-bodied dresses, 
are in high vogue, as are also the Marie Anioinetie and 
peasant fichus.. 

Collars are still w high. 

Embroidered undefsleeves with a puff and closed by 
& wristband are, at this moment, in greater favor than 
those with frills. 

White canzous, of muslin or spotted tulle, will still 
be worn for evening toilet. Madame Colas ornaments 
them with no little art, and, from the manner in which 
she arranges her embellishments, they acquire an air 
of novelty that renders them quite refreshing. 

Morning caps are embreidered all over, and frequently 
have lappets; sometimes bows of ribbon are added. 
Some elegant ladies even put them on their night-caps. 
“ They are right. Why should not one be always well 
dressed, even when asleep?’ adds our Parisian adviser 
of the fashions. 

Most of the pocket-handkerchiefs adopted in ball and 
evening costume are composed almost entirely of lace, 
the cambric centre being now reduced to the very 
smallest dimensions. In caps, canezous, &c., the 
fashion of combining black and white lace, and black 
velvet and colored ribbon, remains unabated. Fichue 
of white lace are trimmed with narrow black velvet, 
and colored sarsenet ribbon covered with black lace. 
Some of the prettiest of the new caps consist of alter- 
nate rows of black and white lace, ornamented at the 
sides with bouquets of flowers in natural colors. One 
of the most distingué of the new d of the season 
presents the novelty of combining black, white, and a 
color of bright hue. This dress consists of white silk, 
and is trimmed with three fleunces of white tulle, each 
bordered by four rows of cerise-color velvet, of gradu- 
ated widths, the broadest being placed undermost. 
Over each of these flounces there is another flounce of 
magnificent black lace, edged with deep vandykes. The 
rows of cerise-color velvet on the under-flounce of tulle 
are fully displayed between the vandykes of the black 
lace flounce, thus producing an effect at once novel aq 
pretty. 

The new lace jackets are similar in form to those we 
have already, at various times, mentioned. Among 
the prettiest we have seen is one of black lace closed in 
front, from the waist to the throat, by five or six small 
bows of pink sarsenet ribbon. FASHION. 








